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IN LIFE WORTH LIVING? 





BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 





Is life worth living? Yes, 80 long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 

Long as a tale of anguish swells 
lhe heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; : 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For intellect or will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living stil. 

— Illustrated English Magazine. 








—-@-o—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wyoming entered the Union on July 10, 
at5.30P.M. Judge Joseph M. Carey, who 
has for three Congresses represented the 
Territory in Congress, was the delighted 
witness of the act which admitted the | 
Territory to the United States and made | 
him a private citizen. Wyoming will have 
no Representative in Congress until the 
action of her new officers under the State 
constitution, which will probably take | 
place in the latter part of September. 
Judge Carey had asked the President to 
let him be present when the bill was 
signed giving birth to the new Common- 
wealth. He received a telephone message 
at the Capitol in the afternoon that the 
President was ready to see him, and | 
hastened to the White House. ‘‘Well, I | 
I am ready to sign your bill,” said the | 
President. Judge Carey expressed him- | 
self as delighted that the auspicious 
moment had come, but said that he wished | 
first to be assured that the bill had been | 
signed relating to abandoned military 
reservations in the Territory; as the bill | 
was drawn upon the assumption that Wy- | 
oming was still a Territory, he feared that 
legal complications might arise if the bill | 
were not signed until the Territory had | 
become a State. ‘I have just signed 
that,” were the reassuring words of the | 
President, and he promptly took up the 
pen to sign the admission bill. He said | 
that the Dakota people had come to him 
with a big stub pen which they wanted | 
him to use in signing their enabling act, 
but he was only able to write easily with 
small steel stubs, and he intended to sign 
the Wyoming bill with the same sort of a 
pen. Judge Carey expressed himself as 
entirely satisfied with this, so long as he 
could keep the pen for preservation in the 
archives of the new State. The President 
then drew the parchment into place and 
in a bold hand wrote the words: ‘‘Ap- 
proved. Benj. Harrison.” Handing the 
pen and the simple wooden hvuider to 
Judge Carey, he remarked: ‘The deed is 
done.” It was exactly 5.30 o’clock by the 


., Watch which Judge Carey held in his hand, 


and within a few minutes he was walking | 
from the White House towards his hotel, 
80 exuberant with delight that he greeted 
everyone he knew as he went along with | 
~ exclamation: ‘‘Wyoming is a State at 
ast.” 


+++ 
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We begin this week the publication of a 
condensed report of the discussion on the 
Wyoming bill in the U. S. Senate. Its 


| State of Montana. 


| Marquisse Lanza. 


historival importance justifies the large 
space which must be devoted to it both 
this week and next. It appears in full in 
the Congressional Record. 
a ee 
The death of John C. Fremont, the dar- 
ing explorer and gallant general, will 
carry a pang to the hearts of millions of 
men and women who loved and honored 
the ‘‘Pathfinder,”’ and his heroic wife, 
Jessie Benton Fremont. ‘John and. Jessie” 
was the watchword of the party of prog- 
ress, in 1856. Gen. Fremont did good ser- 
vice to the country in times that tried 


men’s souls. 
————_ —e & oe -—____ —- 








The New York Christian Advocate has | 
opened its columns to a discussion of the | 


rights and privileges of women in the 
church. Both the liberal and the conserv- 
ative sentiments are represented. Rev. 


| Dr. Bostwick Hawley thinks that a woman 
may exhort, may be deaconess and a 


helper in the Lord, but she ‘‘must not be 
set apart for ministerial functions, nor 
should she so teach as to exercise author- 
ity over men, or in any way be relieved 
from that subjection required in the divine 
law.” 





et oe 
On the other hand Rey. Dr. 8.:L. Bald- 
win, secretary of the Methodist Associa- 
tion, states the liberal view as follows: 


‘*‘While Methodism has from the begin- 
ning repudiated any interpretation of 
Paul’s words which would shut out the 
sisterhood from vocal participation in 
divine worship, is it not a little remarkable 
that these very passages should be used 
among us to controvert the 


women to share in the councils of the | 


church. We do not hesitate to largely 
commit the instruction of our youth in the 
fundamental truths of religion to women. 
We do not hesitate to make them class- 
leaders and acknowledge their ability to 
guide souls in the way of eternal life, nor 
to give them the office of stewards, and 
thus make them members of quarterly 
conferences, with the power of helping to 
decide who shall be licensed to preach and 


| who shall be recommended for admission 


to the annual conference, and of taking 
part generally in the government of the 
church, as it is committed to the quarterly 
conference. When did the general con- 


| ference become so sacred, or when did it 


attain such peculiar divine rights of gov- 


ernment, that persons fully qualified for | 


participation in the government of the 
church in a quarterly conference are not 
by any means to be admitted to the gen- 
eral conference?” 








———-f-o—— 


Hon. W. M. Bickford deserves the sena- 
torial honors conferred upon him by the 
He stood nobly by the 
woman suffrage cause in the Constitutional 
Convention at Helena, in spite of the ridi- 
cule and abuse of inferior men. His col- 
league, Senator Sanders, also fought 
bravely on the women’s side. It is no- 
ticeable that a majority of the U.S. sena- 
tors from the new States of the Northwest 
are pronounced friends of the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 
—_—o-@-o— 

During the National Baptist anniversa- 
ries in Chicago last May, steps were taken 
toward founding a great university in that 
city. The enterprise was inaugurated by 
the gift of $600,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, of 
New York, toward its endowment, which 
his already been more than doubled by 
generous contributors. 








anieennndtp iene 

Sensational correspondents during the 
past year have filled considerable news. 
paper space with highly colored descrip- 
tions of cigarette smoking by society 
women in New York City. To determine 


| the proportion of fact to fiction in these 
shocking stories, a New York Press re- | 
porter lately interviewed six well-known 


women,—Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. William Astor, Mme. Demorest, Mrs. 


J.C. Croly, Mrs. General Pryor, and the | 
He was told that their | 
| extensive acquaintance in society circles | 
does not include any American lady who | 


smokes. 


—_——_———" oo — 





A few days ago “The University of 


Chicago” was incorporated ‘‘to furnish op- | 


portunities for all departments of higher 
education to persons of both sexes on 
equal terms.” 

The Chicago Jnter-Ocean says: 

‘The importance of the institution can 


be estimated only by those who realize 
what are now the educational demands of 


the West, and can conceive to what extent | 


those demands will be increased in the 
next fifty years. The wisdom of provid- 


| ing for co-education need not be argued. 


The advantages and values of that sort of 
education have been demonstrated so fully 
and splendidly that the system is no long- 


er tentative, and the opposition strongly | 


right of | 





| urged ten years ago has almost entirely 
| disappeared before more enlightened judg- 
ment. 

‘There is no longer a prejudice in the 


the minds of sound thinkers against the 


sity was scornfully styled. In making the 
University of Chicago independent of the 
question of sex, its projectors and founders 


**eo-ed,”’ as the woman in college or univer- | 


| have given it a broader and higher intellect- | 


ual mission than can be served by the uni- 
versity that discriminates mind by the rule 
of sex. The University of Michigan dis- 
posed of the old problem so thoroughly 
that the one time noisy advocates of distinc- 
tion between the sexes in educational 
matters have been practically silenced.” 





++ 
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WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS I” BOSTON. 





BosTON, Junk 15, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
The headquarters of the Executive Com- 


of the Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary to 
the Grand Army of the Republic, will be 
at 657 Washington Street, Room 17. 

The Woman's Relief Corps, as the recog- 


ing Encampment Week in the city, and on 
the date selected by the G. A. R. The 
Eighth National Convention W. R. C. will 
| assemble in Boston next August, when 


| the table of the Senate. 
| tical with this bill. 


mittee of the Eighth National Convention | 


As 4 matter of history we give our read- 


ers a condensed report of the proceedings | 


in the U. S. Senate on the admission of 


Wyoming. On June 26, SENATOR PLATT, | 


of Connecticut, asked the Chair to state 
the order before the Senate: 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. — The 
order is the bill (S. 894) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Wyoming into 
the Union, and for other purposes. 


regular 


Mr. PLAtT.—Since this bill was reported | 


: | with the Indiana Insane Hospital in In- 
a bill upon the same subject has been | 
| passed by the House of Representatives— 


to the Senate on the 20th of January last, 


House bill 982—and that bill now lies on 
It is almost iden- 


verbal and unimportant. I therefore ask 
that the House bill may be substituted for 
the Senate bill, and that the Senate act 
upon the House bill. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—Is there objec- | 


| tion to the request made by the Senator 


nized auxiliary to the Grand Army of the | 
Republic, will hold its annual sessions dur- | 


from Connecticut to substitute the House 
bill for the Senate bill? ‘The title of the 
House bil] will be stated. 

THE Cuter CLERK.—A bill (H. R. 982) 
to provide for the admission of the State 
of Wyoming into the Union, and for other 
purposes, 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—The Chair hears 
no objection, and the House bill is before 


| the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. PLATY.—Let the House bill be read. | 


delegates representing a membership of | 


ninety thousand will be in attendance from | 


thirty States of the Union, and detached 

corps from States where there are no de- 

partments. , 

The sessions of the convention will 

| open in Tremont Temple, ‘Ruesday, Au- 


| gust 12, at 100’clock A. M., when the dele- 
| gates will be assigned to seats designated 
by the banners of their respective depart- 
ments. All other members of the order 


to its proceedings, will be admitted to the 
galleries. i" 

Addresses will be made His Excel- 
lency, Gov. Brackett, Speaker Barrett of 
the House of Representatives, Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, National Président, and 
Past National Presidents, Wy R. C., Past 
| Commanders-in-Chief, G. A. K., Corporal 
Tanner, and others. Mrs. Mary E. Knowles, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Department President of Massachusetts, 
| will read a poem written for the occasion 
| by Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, Past National 

President. 


desiring to visit the conventién and listen | 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—The House bill 
will be read. 

After the reading, proceedings were 
postponed. Luter in the day, on motion 
of Senator Collum, the order was resumed. 


The differences are | 


| U.8. SENATE DEBATE ON WYOMING. CON CERNING WOMEN . 


Mrs. A. A. F. JOHNSON, principal of 
the Ladies’ Department of Oberlin College, 
has received the additional title of profes- 
sor of medizval history. 

Mrs. Howarp J. Norton, the “lady 
florist and table decorator’ of Belgrave 
Square, London, England, furnished the 
floral display at the Stanley-Tennant wed- 
ding. 

ABBY M. ApDAms, M. D., is connected 


dianapolis, as assistant physician, and 
ranks on an equality with the men who 
occupy similar positions. 

MESDAMES FOSLER AND STEUART, mem- 
bers of the Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade, 145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


| Aggregate sales for the past six months, 


$500,000. Owners represented, 500. Value 
of listed property, $1,000,000. 
Miss MAry C, BARNELL, journalist and 


| traveller, of Washington, D. C., arrived in 


Mr. PLAtTT.—Mr. President, I do not | 


desire to take the time of the Senate ip a 
speech or statement of the claims of Wyo- 
ming to admission as a State; and if it be 
thought that such a statement ought to be 
made to go in the Record, | cannot make a 


better or a more condensed one than is | 


made in the report of the committee, and 

in lieu of any oral statement I ask that the 

report of the committee may be read. 
THE PRESIDING OFFICER.—If there be 


| no objection the report will be read. 


A committee has been appointed to es- | 


| cort visiting delegates to places of interest 
| in Boston and vicinity, and all members of 
| the Order who may visit Boston during 


welcome. 

Headquarters have been assigned as fol- 
lows: 

National W. R. C. Headquarters, Hotel 
Vendome. Department of Massachusetts, 
W. R.C., and Executive Committee, Hotel 
Vendome. New York, Hotel Brunswick. 
Indiana, Hotel Vendome. New Hamp- 
shire, Quincy House. California and Kan- 


Boylston Building, 657 Washington Street. 


| Rooms, 98 Boylston Street. 
and Nebraska, Woman’s 
Rooms, 98 Boylston Street. Wisconsin, 
| Tremont Temple. Illinois, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Maryland and New Jersey, Pil- 


Encampment Week are sure of a hearty | 


THE CHIEF CLERK read the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. PLattT January 20, 1890. 

Mr. PLAT?T.—Several senators have ex- 
pressed to me a wish that the constitution, 
as published in the appendix to the report 
which the committee made, be printed in 
the Record. 
the memorial of the constitutional conven- 
tion. The constitution is between the two 
in the report; and as the reporters have to 
make up the Record about this time, I ask 
that the constitution may be put in the 
Record, if there is no objection. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the con- 
stitution will be printed. 

Mr. VEsT.—Mr. President, I am very 
well aware that nothing I can say will do 


| more than delay for a very short time the 


ons, Departanent Headquarters, Reem 17, | ized even a State Legislature in the forma- | 


passage of this bill. There is nothing in 
the circumstances surrounding this ques- 
tion which would tempt me to say any- 
thing, but for a sense of pubiic duty in re- 
gard to it. 
tory of this country when the birth of a 
new State was considered a matter of con- 
siderable public importance, but that time 


She vepert Bas bees read and | published by the Appletons, is a niece of 


Norway a few days ago. This energetic 
lady has been travelling since December, 
and, alone, has visited Persia, Syria, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, and most European coun- 
tries. From Drontheim she intends to go 
to the North Cape. 

Miss MARTHA P. SPENCER, who has for 
seven years been professor of elocution at 
the Kansas State Normal, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Industrial 
Schoo! for Girls at Beloit. Miss Spencer 
is a high type of Kansas woman. She is 
bright, energetic, cultivated, and one of 
the best teachers the State has ever pro- 
duced. 

Miss AMANDA M. Way, one of the char- 
ter members of the Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association, organized in 1851, well 
known for over twenty years past as a 
leader in the order of Good Templars, con- 
tinues active in public work in Kansas, the 
State of her adoption. She made several 
addresses on temperance at the Chautau- 
qua Assembly lately held at Topeka. 


Miss MOLLY E. SEAWALL, the author of 
‘*Throckmorton,” a Southern novel just 


| ex-President Tyler, and lives in Washing- 


ton. Miss Seawell’s latest success is tak- 
ing the five-hundred-dollar prize offered 
by the Youth’s Companion, with her story, 
‘Little Jarvis.” She is an occasional con- 


| tributor to magazines of short stories and 
articles of sparkling style and delicate 


humor. ° 
Mrs. FRANCIS B. SWAN has been ap- 


| pointed president of the Scranton, Penn., 


There was a time in the his- | 


seems to have passed away, and we admit | 


States now, not only singly but in bunches, 
with a facility which has never character- 


| tion of new counties. 
If the question of admitting a State into | 
| ed member of the Chicago School Board, is 


Michigan and Iowa, Woman's Educational | 
Pennsylvania | 
Educational | 


| grim Hall, Congregational Building, No. 6 | 


| Beacon Street. Maine, Ohio, Vermont, 


| Rhode Island, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, North Dakota, 
| South Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Texas and New Mexico, Barnard Memo- 
rial Building, No. 10 Warrenton Street. 
Mary E. ELvior, 
MARION A. MCBRIDE, 
For Press Committee. 
Official : Emma B. Lown, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR MALDEN TEACHERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Ata recent meeting of the Malden School 
| Board, the Committee on Salaries reported 
| salary of teachers of the grammar schools 
at $13, $14 and $15 for one, two and three 
years’ service. Mr. Whitcher moved to 
amend by inserting pay of female teachers 
$10, $11 and $12 respectively. Amend- 
ment laid on the table. At the next meet- 
| ing Mr. Whitcher voted to accept the re. 
port of the committee, which carried. He 


the Union affected only and exclusively 
the population of that State, this conduct 
on the part of Congress might be to some 
extent excusable; there might be some 


Poor Board. She will be the first lady to 
hold a position of this kind in that section 
of the State. Mrs. Swan is prominent in 
the W. C. T. U., which petitioned for Mrs. 
Swan’s appointment to the poor board on 
the ground that the women should be rep- 
resented in the government of the Hillside 


| Home,because numerous members of their 


palliation for the utter indifference with | 
| ing, and later she taught in the district 


which such matters are now considered. 
But there is a dual aspect of this question. 
The admission of a State into the Union, 
affects the rights of the people of every 
State in the Union alike. The admission 
of a State here without the requisite popu- 


| lation, a reasonable population within the 


| people. 
that the Government of the United States | 6 ’ 
should not hold the Territories as colonial | A little volume, “‘Seed-Thoughts,” is also 


| from her pen. 
i 


then moved for a reconsideration, which | 


was lost—five to five. 

Thanks to the Evening Mail and to the 
good sense of the community, which is 
felt even in this conservative city, the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work is estab- 
lished in the public schools of Malden. 

Malden, July 15, 1890. I. E. B. 


judgment of Congress, directly and abso- 
lutely affects the interests of the people in 
all the States. 

There are some points in regard to the 


sex are among the inmates of the home. 
Miss MARY E. Burt, the newly appoint- 


a graduate of the common schools of Ge- 
neva, Wis., the place of her birth. There 
she was fitted for the profession of teach- 


schools of the vicinity. Coming to Chica- 
go Miss Burt taught for years in the Jones 
School. Then she became teacher of the 
literary class in the Cook County Normal 
School, a position that she has since held. 
In future all Miss Burt’s time will be de- 
voted to educational and literary work. 


| She is the author of ‘‘Literary Landmarks, 


admission of new States about which there | 


can be no controvers 


It will be admitted, I suppose, 


possessions. In my judgment, and I be- 
lieve that it is now admitted by all lawyers 
of intelligence, we acquire our right to 
control the Territories as to their institu- 
tions and their admission into the Union 
from that clause in the Constitution which 
applies to the admission of new States into 
the Union, and the power does not come 
from that clause of the Constitution which 
gives Congress the right to make “all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the Territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.” It is from the 
power to admit new States that we can 
control absolutely, within the limitations 
of the Constitution, the institutions and 
affairs of the Territories. 

Mr. Presidedt, to say that a State 


among intelligent | 


a Guide for Young People and Teachers’ 
Assistant,” and “Browning's Women,” 
which drew from the poet words of praise. 


Miss Burt has combined 
with scholarship a charm of manner and a 
gentle dignity that have won admiration. 


Miss FLORETTA VINING is one of the 
largest tax-payers in Hull, Mass., and a 


| publie-spirited citizen, who is always do- 


| ing something for the town. 


should come into this Union with less | 


opulation than a county in my own | 
ey d ; | The whole thing was anomalous, and a 


State—— 

Mr. CULLOM.—What was the population 
of the senator’s State when it was admitted 
into the Union? 

Mr. Vest.—My State had sixty-odd 
thousand, which was one-half more than 

[Centit ued on Second Page.! 


! 


Not long 
ago she attended the town meeting, as she 
wished to call attention to the discredita- 
ble condition of the public cemetery. 
With two or three exceptions, all the men 
present were merely poll-tax payers; but 
this woman, who bore so large a share of 
the expense of the town, had to ask per- 
mission to speak in the town meeting, and 
could only be allowed to do so as a favor. 


striking object lesson for woman suffrage. 
It is pleasant to add, however, that Miss 
Vining’s suggestions were adopted, and 
that $3,500 was appropriated to repair the 
cemetery. 
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SENATE DEBATE IN WYOMING. 


[Continued from First Page.j 


the ratio then for a member of Congress. | 
I will come to that pointdirectly. To say 
that a population of 60,000, over an im- 
mense area of country, over a country 
with 69,000 square miles in it, should send 
two senators to Congress and one repre- 
sentative, if no more—— 

Mr. Pratrr.—There are 97,000 square 
miles in the propozed State of Wyoming. | 

Mr. Vesr.—I have the exact figures 
here. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas.—There are 
97,000 square miles. 

Mr. Vest.—Well, 97,000 square miles. 
I have taken from the official reports the 
area of Wyoming. It is 98,000 square 
miles. 

Mr. Pratrr.—Over 97,000—nearly 98,- 





Mr. Vest.—Containing 62,000,000 acres. | 
Out’ of those 62,000,000 acres, there are 
four or five millions which can be culti- 
vated without irrigation, and it is con- 
jectured that there are eleven or twelve 
million acres that may hereafter be sus- 
ceptible of cultivation if we adopt a gen- | 
eral irrigating system. ‘ 

But the point to which I call attention 
is that here is an immense extent of coun- 
try ib a Territory that has been for a num- 
ber of years organized as a Territory of 
the United States—98,000 square miles— 
with a population of nut exceeding 70,000; | 
and that extent of country with that popu- | 
lation, not one-half of the ratio necessary 
for a representative in the popular branch 
of Congress, is to be represented in this 
Chamber by the same number of senators 
with New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, I)li- | 
nois, Missouri, and all the States of the | 
Union, to say nothing of its representa- 
tion in the other branch of Congress. 

It is very well known, Mr. President, 
that under political exigencies, when par- 
ties were equally divided in this country, 
all the considerations have been overlooked 
and party prejudice and passion have con- 
trolled the admission of new States into 
the Union. The birth of my own State | 
was an epoch in the political history of | 
the United States which can never be for- 
gotten. For three years Missouri was held 
in abeyance on the slavery question. ‘lhe 
more recent controversy—which culmin- 
ated in the Civil War—in regard to the ad- 
mission of Kansas and Nebraska, itis only 
necessary to mention. 

No such political exigency exists now. 
The Republican party has eight majority 
in this Chamber. No sectional question is 
presented. If it is possible at any time to 
appeal to the deliberate, calm, and non- 

artisan judgment of a body it should be 

ere, ut this time. Yet I mistrust any 
such appeal. 

Mr. EpMuNps.—May I ask the senator 
a question? 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—Does the sena- 
tor from Missouri yield? 

Mr. Vest.—If itis for information, yes. 

Mr. EpMuNpbs.—It is for information ; 
and that is to know whether the senator 
really believes that this Territory, em- 
braced within the limits described in the 
bill, is incapable of becoming a prosperoug, 
well-ordered State, a good factor in the 
common weal of the whole Republic? 

Mr. Vest.—Mr. President, that is not 
the question. 

Mr. EpMuNDs.—I do not hear the an- 
swer. 

Mr. Vest.—I should dislike to say that | 
where there were ten or twenty thousand 
American citizens they were not capable | 
of establishing government and adminis- 
tering law; but I say that to admit a popu- | 
lation less than that in a great many of the 
counties in the States, scattered over an 
immense extent of country like this, with 
equal rights and privileges as a sovereign 
State, is not justified by anything that is 
now in the condition of this question. 

Mr. CULLOM.—Has not that always been 
the case when a new State was admitted, 
that some of the old States had in their 
counties what the senator now represents ? 

Mr. VrEst.—Never within my knowledge 
80 conspicuously as in the present case. 
After all, it is a matter of discretion with | 
Congress when a ‘l'erritory shall come into 
the Union; and I propose to show as my 
own deliberate conviction that no such | 
public necessity exists now for the admis- 
sion of Wyoming, embracing 98,000 square 
miles with a population of 70,000. 

Congress should also, as a matter of 
course, scrutinize the constitution of every | 
State that applies for admission into the | 
Union. I care not what may be the con- 
stitution adopted by a State after it be- 
comes one; the responsibility rests upon 
Congress to pass upon the constitution of 
a State when it applies for admission into 
the sisterhood of States. It is for us to 
say whether the constitution as proposed 
is in consonance with our idea net only of 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
the general institutions and the general 
interests of the people of the whole coun- | 








y: 

The constitution of Wyoming contains 
provisions in it, first, in regard to suffrage, 
to which I will never give my consent. I 
shall never vote to admit into the Union 
any State that adopts woman suffrage. I 
do not propose to discuss the sentimental 
side of that question. I simply say for | 
myself that, in my judgment, woman suf- | 
frage is antagonistic to the spirit, to the | 
institutions of the people of the United 
States. It is utterly antagonistic to my 
ideas of the government as our fathers 
made it and left it tous. If there were no 
other reason, I would never give the right 
of suffrage to women, because the danger 
to the institutions of the United States to- 
day is in hurried, spasmodic, sentimental 
suffrage. If our institutions are preserved 
and handed down to our children after us, 
it must be by deliberate, earnest, thought- 
ful voters; and the great danger to the 
suffrage of the United States to-day is an 
unprepared, hurried, impetuous sentimen- 
tal suffrage that goes from feeling and not 
from judgment. 

Ido not propose to waste any time in 
discussing the aspect of the woman suf-+ 
frage question that enters into the domes- , 


| to some extent educated and broadened 
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| tie life of our people. It goes without 


saying that women are purer than men, | 
that their impulses are better; but it is | 
absolutely true that they are more impul- | 
sive than men; that they are led more by | 
their hearts and less by their heads; and 
for us to now adopt the principle of woman | 
suffrage and ratify it by the admission of | 
a State which has that principle in its con- | 
stitution is in my judgment to abnegate 
the highest requisite of suffrage in the 
United States. Deliberation, argument, 
caution, these are the safeguards to which 
we must look in the future; and if this 
country is ruined, it will be by immature, 
unprepared, impulsive and thoughtless 
suffrage. 

I do not propose to say that women can- 
not become intelligent voters, but J say 
that they will have very different motives 
tothose that influence men. Ido not care 
to go into the logical argument. When- 
ever you make voters out of women, you 
must make out of them citizens who will 
bear all the burdens of citizenship, includ- 
ing military service. It is not necessary 
to go that far. I believe that with univer- 
sal suffrage in this country, the injecting | 
into our suffrage of all the women of the 
United States would be the greatest calam- | 
ity that could possibly happen to our in- | 
stitutions and people. I will be entirely | 
frank about this matter. Even if I did not 
believe this as to all the women of the | 
country, I will never give my vote to in- | 
crease the burden of illiterate and unpre- 
pared and unworthy suffrage in the South. | 
‘To-day the people of the South are strug- | 
gling for existence under the evil of negro | 
suffrage. A servile race, utterly unpre- | 
pared for it, by our great mistake, which | 
amounted to a crime in its results, were 
hurled upon the people of this country in | 
a mass, utterly unprepared for the duties | 
assigned them. Woman suffrage means 
that every negro woman in the South shall | 
have the same privilege. No intelligent | 

| 


man in either party in this country to-day 
would again give the right of suffrage to 
the negro race under the same circum- 
stances. I am their friend. Born with 
them, reared among them, nursed by them, 
I have never had one particle of antipathy | 
towards them, and would elevate them | 
and benefit them to-day in every way I | 
could. But I would no more give them | 
the suffrage than I would give a deadly | 
weapon to a child, knowing what I do 
about it, and I would unquestionably not 
give it to their women, who are far more 
impulsive and far more thoughtless than 
the men. ‘The men by attrition and social 
relations with the whites in the different 
relations of business and life, have become 


and enlightened; but to give the negro 
women, at home on the plantations, im- 
pulsive, thoughtless, uneducated, the suf- 
frage.—thus doubling and more than 
doubling the curse that is on the South to- 
day,—would in my judgment be a great 
crime. 

Mr. President, if there were no other 
reason with me, I would vote against the 
admission of Wyoming because it has that 
feature in its constitution. I will not take 
the responsibility as a senator of indorsing 
in any way,.directly or indirectly, woman 
suffrage. I repeat that in my judgment it 
would be not only a calamity, but an abso- 
lute crime against the institutions of the 
people of the United States. . 

Another thing, Mr. President: There 
can be no sort of doubt that this call for 
Statehood, as in nearly all cases, does not 
come from a spontaneous popular upris- 
ing in its behalf. At the election for the 
adoption of the constitution (and I will 
give as succinctly as possible the history | 
of this State movement) the movement | 
came originally not from the people, not | 
from Congress, not through any enabling 
act, but it came from the county boards | 
of commissioners, who requested the gov- | 
ernor to issue a proclamation calling a 
convention to form a constitution. 

Mr. PaYNE.—Without any authority. 

Mr. Vest. — Without any authority | 
from the ‘Territorial Legislature, without | 
any authority from Congress, without any 
convention by the people 

1 do not choose to go into the argument as 
to the manner in which this movement 
was inaugurated as a conclusive argument 
against the admission of the State. If the 
population was sufficient, it the people had 
come together even in an irregular manner 
and presented a suitable constitution, I 
would not stand upon technicalities. But I 
am now arguing the proposition as to wheth- | 
er this was a spontaneous popular move- | 
ment from necessity, whether it emanated 
from the people on account of their wants or 
whether it came from the politicians, as 
in my judgment it has done very frequent- 
ly. It did not come from au enabling 
act. It did not come from an act of the 
Territorial Legislature. It did not come | 
from a popular convention. It comes from | 
some boards of county commissioners, 
who simply out of hand requested the gov- 
ernor to issue a proclamation for a popu- | 
lar election. 

Mr. EDMUNDs.—Was there any opposi- | 
tion to it? 

Mr. VEst.—I am not prepared to say 
that there was an organized opposition, 
nor for the purposes of my argument, 
with great respect to the senator trom 
Vermont, do I care whether there was or 
not. The point I am discussing is wheth- 
er this thing came from the people, grow- 
ing out of the necessities of their situation, 
or, Did it come from another source and 
from other necessities connected with per- 
sonal ambition and political emergency ? 

But the governor issued his proclama- 
tion June 3, 1889. The election was held 
on the second Monday of July, 1889. The 
convention assembled Monday, Sept. 1, 
1889, made a constitution, and adjourned 
Sept. 31. The election on the constitution 
as to its adoption was held November 5, | 
and the whole vote cast was 8,195, of | 
which 1,923 were cast against the constitu- | 
tion. In the election for delegate in 1888 | 
there were 18,210 votes cast. There was | 
a falling off of 10,000 votes in round num- 
bers. 

Mr. Gray.—Did the women vote at 
that election? | 





Mr. Vest.—Yes, all voted, men and 
women. There was a falling off of 10,000 
votes between the delegate election in 
1888 and the vote on the constitution in 
1889. 

It is said that there was a terrible snow- 
storm raging; that the cave of winds burst 
open and the blasts howled across the 
prairie, and the delicate and effeminate 
voters were unable to reach the polls. We 
have a Weather Bureau in this country, 
and I have here the official report from the 
Weather Bureau, whatever it is worth, taken 
at their signal stations as tothe condition of 
the weather at that time in Wyoming. 
Without troubling the Senate with reading 
the whole of it, it shows that the tempera- 
ture was moderate; that the wind, al- 
though nota zephyr, was a comfortable, 
benignant wind for that latitude; that in- 
stead of a tremendous snow-storm which 
impeded locomotion and prevented voters 
from reaching the polls, the snow-fall, ac- 
cording to the official report, was about 
one-tenth of an inch. 

Mark you, Mr. President, that was not 
in the effeminate population of the East. 
That was not where people are afraid to 
face the inclemency of the weather. That 
was not among the silken dudes of the 
effeminate civilization of the older States. 
This was a frontier country, where the 


howling blasts of winter are braved for | 


six and seven long months in the ordinary 
avocations of life by the hunters, the 
cattle raisers, the miners, the men who 
are blazing the pathway of civilization 
against all the obstacles of nature. Is it 
nut strange that when the children in the 
night were crying for Statehood, when the 


women were praying for it, when the men | 


were working for it, the weather kept 
10,000 of these hardy pioneers away from 
the polls? It is incredible, sir. This 
movement came from the politicians. 

Mr. CULLOM.—The people were so unan- 
imously for it that there was no contest; 
and they did not consider that it was 
necessary to go to the polls. 

Mr. VEst.—Out of the 8,000 who voted, 
one-fourth voted against it. Nineteen 
hundred and odd voted against it. It is 
said that there was no issue to bring out a 
full vote. If they were panting for state- 
hood, if it was necessary to them, was 
any other issue necessary except that’ 
What issue could be as great to those 
people? Here was an escape from all the 
ills of their Territorial condition. Here 
was the panacea. Here was the gate open- 
ing into a great Union. Here were all 
their candidates for office. 
a falling off of 10,000 votes between the 
election of delegate and the adoption of 
the constitution. 

Mr. CULLOM.—I have not looked at the 
figures with reference to Idaho, as that 
bill is not before the Senate, but [I simply 
want to say in reference to Wyoming, that 
the apportionment that was made under 
which the delegates were elected to form 
a constitution, was made by the chief 
justice, who was appointed by the recent 
President, Mr. Cleveland, and by the secre- 
tary of the Territory appointed by him, and 


Yet there was | 


by the governor appointed by a Republican | 
administration, [ believe; and, as [ am in- | 


formed, they simply took the apportion- 
ment which was theretofore made by the 
legislature of that Territory, and the 
— of politics was not discussed at all. 

R. VEST.—I know it was not discussed, 
but when they came to the final result it 
was a little one-sided. 

Mr. CULLOM.—If it was, it would cer- 
tainly have been one-sided in favor of the 
Democratic party, for the majority of the 
gentlemen who held those positions were 
Democrats. 

Mr. Vest.—I do not know those gentle- 
men, and as to their having been appointed 
by the Democratic administration, all I 
can say is that from my standpoint that 
administration made a good many mistakes 
in its appuiutments. 

Mr. CULLOM.—Possibly. 

Mr. Vest.—It appointed men to office 
who were by no means, in my judgment, 
Democrats in good standing, and they 
were kept in office. [ am very much in 
hopes that if the same gentleman presides 
again over the destinies of this country he 
will profit by experience and stick to party. 

Mr. CULLOM.—I do not think there is 
any occasion for uneasiness about that. I 
do not think he will preside again. 

Mr. Vest.—When my friend receives 
the nomination of the Republican party, I 
shall discuss that matter with him. 
{Laughter.| I will show directly that in 
Wyoming they have admitted the Mor- 


| mons to vote, whilst in Idaho they have 


excluded them. ‘That, I suppose, was for 
climatic reasons. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. CULLOM.—Perhaps there are not 
many in one ‘lerritory and a great many 
In the other. 

Mr. Vest.—If it is a good thing in one 
it is good in the other, and if it is a bad 
thing in one it is bad in the other. But 
that is not the reason. We ought to be 
frank witheach other. In Idaho the Mor- 


| mons are supposed to be Democrats, and 


in Wyoming they are supposed to be Re- 


| publicans; and that makes all the differ- 


ence in the world. 

Mr. CULLOM.—A great difference, but I 
never heard that urged before by any one. 

Mr. Vest.—But it is a fact. Here are 
two Territories side by side, with the same 
class of population, and in one of them 
these people are excluded from voting and 
in the other they are admitted. Now, it is 
uncandid for senators to pretend that there 
is any other reason for this but one, and 
that is a political reason. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas.—They and 
their wives vote in Wyoming. 

Mr. Vest.—Why, of course, the women 
vote. One of their apostles can go up and 
cast ten votes; one for himself and nine 
for his wives. 

Mr. PLatr.—How many Mormons does 
the senator think there are in Wyoming? 

Mr. Vest.—There are agreat many less 
than in Idaho. I have the figures here 
somewhere. Mr. President, we are con- 
fronted in the case of Idaho, as in the case 
of Wyoming, with a population less than 


required for the ratio of representation in | 


the House of Representatives, and two 


' 


senatdrs more are to be added here for | 
113,000 people, nearly 40,000 less than the 
ratio of representation required now for a 
member of the House of Kepresentatives ; 
and under this state of things four sena- 
tors are to be added to this body, to say | 
nothiog of the addition to be made to the | 
popular branch of Congress, without any 
political exigency; when the movements 
have commenced in a most irregular form | 
and fashion, when we are confronted by 
the most extraordinary provisions in these 
constitutions, when we are asked to over- 
turn our Anglo-Saxon civilization and to 
build up a new one upon the idea of wom- | 
an suffrage in Wyoming, when Mormons 
are excluded in one Territory and included | 
in another, although holding identically 
the same religious opinion! Why, sir, 
if this can be done and is done, it is a farce | 
to talk about adopting any other except | 
arbitrary methods as to the admission of | 
new States into the Union. 

Mr. President, | cannot vote for these 
bills, although a3 a matter of course they 
will become laws. They will become laws 
from force of habit, if nothing else. They 
will become laws because they are reported 
here by a dominant majority. But I can 
tell senators now that the time will come 
when they will see that they have been 
tampering with the most solemn ‘and seri- 
ous question presented to the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, | 
that they have, without reason and in the | 
face of argument, as I deliberately assert, 
in order, out of the sheer wantonness of 
political supremacy, trampled upon the 
principles and practices which our fathers 
established and taught us to observe. 

Mr. PLatr.—Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to spend much time in the discussion 
of this bill, for {am admonished that if I | 
want to secure the passage of anything in 
this Senate, I must be brief in my state- 
ments with regard to the propriety of the 
measure... . 

I agree with one statement of the sena- | 
tor from Missouri, and I disagree with all | 
the rest. I agree that these bills are not | 
the result of any political exigency. They | 
are not intended to be. No political exi- 
gency is claimed upon which these bills 
rest, and upon which we claim that these 
Territories have a fair right to admission 
as States. In every possible respect, as to 
everything which has been considered es- | 
sential in order that the right to aclaim of | 
statehood should be complete, these ‘l'er- 
ritories cannot be questioned, with one 
exception, and that is to population. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas.—Directly on 
that point [ should like to ask the senator 
a question. It seems to me that there can 
be no reason, except a political one,.why 
Wyoming and Idaho should be picked out 
for admission here, unless the dominant 
party in this body believes that they are 
going to gain a party advantage by admit- 
ting these Territories, and at the same 
time excluding Arizona and New Mexico, 
both of which have more territory, more 
population, and more wealth, and both of 
which are older than the other two, unless 
there is some political reason for it. and [ 
confess I can see none. I should be glad 
to have the senator explain to the Senate 
why these two are brought in together, 
younger than the other two, smaller in 
population, smaller in territory, and less 
wealthy than they are. 

Mr. PLattT.—Ilt seems the senator from 
Missouri and the senator from Arkansas 
do not agree. The senator from Missouri | 
thinks there is no political exigency, and 
the senator from Arkansas thinks there is. 
I agree with the senator from Missouri. 

There is another point about which [ ap- | 
prehend the senator from Missouri and the 
senator from Arkansas will not agree, 
which [ was going to speak of further on, | 
and that is as to the clause in the bill of | 
rights which says that there shall be no | 
distinction between resident aliens and | 
citizens as to possession, taxation. and de- 
scent of property. That happens to be in 
the constitution of Arkansas, and [ sup- 
pose the senator from Arkansas will not 
agree with the senator from Missouri in 
that respect, for he certainly would not 
desire to keep out « Territory which had 
incorporated into its bill of rights a pro- 
vision which was taken from the bill of 
rights of the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas.—I should be 
glad to have the senator answer my ques- 
tion without undertaking to reconcile my | 
views with those of the senator from Mis- 
souri. I suppose any difference that ex- | 
ists between us does not give either of us | 
very much trouble, but [ should like to 
have the senator make an answer to my 
proposition. 

Mr. PLatt.—The bills for the admis- 
sion of Wyoming and Idaho were intro- 
duced early in the present session. ‘The 
bills were introduced at the last session 
und reported in the case of both of those 
‘Territories for an enabling act and would 
have been passed if they could have been 
reached. ‘These Territories followed the 
provisions of those enabling acts in the | 
calling of their conventions. Of course 
the acts were not passed, but they fol- 
lowed the provisions of those acts, which | 
were reported to the Senate and which no 
doubt would have been passed if they could 
have been reached, in calling the constitu- 
tional conventions. They went forward and 
adopted the constitution. They submitted 
those constitutions to the people and the 
people approved them. Then they came 
here and very early in this session of the 
Senate bills were introduced to admit them 
as States under the constitutions which they 
had just formed, following the enabling 
acts which had been proposed and report- 
ed to the Senate. Those cases were von- 
sidered by the committee; they were re- 
ported; each stood upon its own merits; 
they were not connected, and the majori- 
ty of the committee—and I think I do not | 
go beyond what [ have a right to say 
when [ add that the whole committee 
without serious objection—believed that 
these two Territories, upon the facts which 
they had presented, were entitled to ad- 
mission. 

The case with regard to Arizona and 
New Mexicoi: entirelydifferent. It willbe 
time enough to consider those cases when | 





| rapidity. 


they come beforethe Senate. For Arizona 
I think no bill has been presented. It is 
possible one has been presented, but there 
has been no claim made for its considera- 
tion in the committee on Territories of the 
Senate. I think there has been none pre- 
sented, but [ am not entirely certain of 
that fact. Nobody has appeared at the 
door of the committee on Territories of 
the Senate asking that Arizona should be 
admitted as a State. + 

So far as New Mexico is concerned, we 
have had a partial hearing upon that, and 
if it shall be determined upon full hearing 
that New Mexico ought to be admitted 
upon the facts as shown to the committee, 
there will be no hesitation about it anda 
report will be made. If, on the otber 
hand, it shall be found upon the facts that, 
in the opinion of the committee or a major- 
ity of the committee, it is not yet ripe for 
statehood, a report will be made the other 
way. These four Territories have in no 
sense been connected. There is no politics 
about it, and any attempt to make it ap- 
pear that political considerations have 
governed the reports in these cases, I 
think is entirely without the possibility 
of being sustained. 

As I said with regard to the argument 
of the senator from Missouri, I agree that 
these bills are not presented here as the 
result of political exigency. Indeed [ 
think that some senators ‘on this side of 
the chamber will for the first time learn 
that the Republicans have got a sure pros- 
pect of carrying [daho and its Legisla- 
ture, from the argument which has been 
made here by the senator from Missouri. 
It is a matter which has not entered into 
the consideration either of the committee 
or the Senate in bringing forward these 
bills and pressing them here, and go far as 
Iam concerned, so far as I represent the 
committee on Territories of the Senate, I 
stand here for the admission of these two 
Territories as States because I believe they 
are entitled to statehood on every ground 
that has ever been considered as being a 
requisite for statehood, and I should be 
unjust to those people and to those Terri- 
tories if I stood here to refuse them that 
boon, which is the dearest to every Amer- 
ican citizen. I should feel if I stood here 
to keep Wyoming and Idaho out of the 
Union, that the men occupying those Ter- 
ritories in the far West would have a right 
to charge me with jealousy of the Western 
people because [ was an Eastern man, and 
I desire as a senator representing an East- 
ern State to say that I believe Wyoming 
has as good a right—I do not speak of an 
absolute or a legal right, but a right in 
view of all the qualifications which have 
been exacted from Territories before their 
admission to statehood—as any Territory 
which has ever been admitted as a State in 
the whole history of our country. We 
followed bat the general policy of this 
government when we reported Wyoming 
as fit for admission. 

Now, I want to take up the objections 
which have seemed to be prominently 
urged by the senator from Missouri. He 
says that two senators ought not to come 
here upon this floor from a sparsely settled 
State with a population not exceeding per- 
haps 100,000 or 125,000, not up to the ratio 
of representation, which is 151,912, and 
have the same influence in this body and 
the same number of votes that the State 
of Missouri has. What he says about that 
upplies as well to the State of Connecticut 
as to the State of Missouri, and I say asa 
representative of the State of Connecticut 
that I have no prejudice and no objection 


' to two senators from a new State, if that 


State is fairly entitled to admission into 
the Union, coming here and having just 
as many votes upon this floor as the two 
senators from Connecticut, that is older 
and has a larger population. 

When the character of the people of a 
Territory has been such as to make it ap- 
parent that they were able to govern them- 
selves, and to govern themselves wisely; 
when the Territory has been settled by 
immigration from Eastern States, or from 
older States, where the inhabitants have 
been accustomed to exercise and discharge 
the duties of State citizenship and to take 
part in the affairs of the State; where the 
educational and religious and other moral 


| features of the Territory have shown that 


they were of high character and a pros- 
perous, intelligent people, it has never 
been made a condition of admission that 
there should be absolutely the ratio which 
would entitle a State to a representative. 
But there is another consideration, and 
that is whether in the immediate future 
there is prospect that the population will 
be great enough so that the unit of repre- 
sentation will be observed. Look at Wy- 
oming.: With perhaps a slow growth at 
first, her population is now most rapidly in- 
creasing. Since these bills have been pend- 
ing here before the Senate of the United 
States, towns and cities have grown up, 
have been built in the desert and grown up 
to a population of three, four, five or six 
thousand people; and, as was said of our 
country in a somewhat distinguished ora- 
tion in its early period, the fires in our au- 
tumnal forests are not more rapid than the 
growth of its cities and towns. Its develop- 
ment, its 30,000 underlying square miles of 
coal, its oil fields, its mineral fields, its 10,- 
000,000 acres capable of irrigation, its land 
susceptible of agriculture and now bein 
developed agriculturally without the n 
of irrigation—all these things have given an 
impetus to the Territory which is swelling 
its population with great rapidity, and it 
only requires the seal of statehood to be 
set upon the brow of Wyoming to in- 
crease its population with much greater 
This idea that we must wait 
before citizens of these Territories, as good 
as the men who occupy seats upon this floor, 
as well qualified to exercise and discharge 
all the duties of citizenship as the citizens 
of Missouri, or New York, or Texas, OF 
Connecticut, or Vermont,—that we must 
wait until they get the exact number 
151,912, and have it proved toa mathemat- 
ical demonstration that they have it, before 
the Territory can be admitted, is a claim 


| which I think ought to find no support in 


this Senate. It never has found support 
here hitherto. 


[To be continued next week.) 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Wilson Ewing, a graduate 
of the Woman's Medical College of Chi- 
cago. died June 27, in Sacramento, Cal. 

The Royal Academy has bought, with 
the fund bequeathed by Chantrey, the 
painting by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, called 
‘‘Love Barred Out.” | 


Miss Alice Wentworth, soprano, has re- | 
turned to Boston after a very successful 
year as head of the vocal department at | 
De Pauw University, Indiana. 

Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, will soon pub- 
lish three of Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s songs | 
—her setting of Shelley's *‘Ode to a Sky- 
lark,” and two songs of which the words 
and music are both hers. 

The Rutgers Female College held its 
fiftieth annual commencement this year. | 
Two young women received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, two that of Bachelor of 
Literature, and three received certificates 
of progress. Three others received the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

The Daughters of Rebekah, of Naomi 
Lodge, Topeka, have opened a free dis- 
pensary in the rooms of the Kansas Medi~ 
cal College. They are completely organ- 
ized under the laws of the State, with 
power to receive bequests amounting to 
$100,000. 

Bishop Mallalieu has recently arrived in 
Boston from New Orleans, and is working 
to establish a medical school in connec- 
tion with the New Orleans University. 
His plans contemplate buildings ard en- 
dowment of $200,000. From this medical 
school no one is to be excluded on account | 
of race, color, language, religion, or sex. 

The prizes offered last year, by Mr. Rob- | 
ert H. Lamboreo, to the writers of the | 
three best essays on the extirpation of | 
mosquitoes by other insects, have been 
awarded. The first prize goes toa Phila- 
delphia woman, Mrs. Eugene M. Aaron. 
The three prize essays and some of the 
others will soon be given to the public. 

William T. Stead, through the Review of 
Reviews, offers a $300 scholarship tenable | 
wt any woman’s coliege in England, to 
the lady between the ages of eighteen and | 
twenty-three who passes the best examin- 
ution in Character Sketches and articles 
on Progress of the World, in the Review 
from July to December. His object is to 
stimulate an interest among women in 
current history. The examinations will 
take place in January. 

The little city of Canton, Kansas, has 
elected a goverument almost exclusively | 
feminine. Mayor, Mrs. BelleGray; coun- | 
cilmen, Mesdames A. Oldfield, S.C. Lyons, | 
Kate Drake, P. H. Ellwell, and M. M. 
Clark; police judge, Mr. J. R. Williams. 
‘the new city government bas had a sum- 
wary settlement with a ‘‘joint’ keeper, 
und he has departed to look for more fa- | 
vorable fields for his operations.—Lincoln 
(Kansas) Beacon. 

The summer home for New York work- 
ing girls, at first regarded as visionary, 
has come to be known as a fact. Last | 
vear the ‘Holiday House,” on Long | 
Island, was overflowing with happy, inde- 
pendent women, who, at the small sum of 
three dollars per week, were furnished | 
with good board and neat, pleasant rooms. 
his year a new and larger ‘Holiday | 
House” will be opened, and the managers 
hope to improve on former summers in | 
both the play and profits of these summer | 
homes. 

An auxiliary to the Wisconsin Woman | 
Suffrage Association has been formed at | 
Sparta, with between forty and fifty mem- 
bers. Mrs. Delia T. Hoyt was elected 
president; Mrs. Henry Foster, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. B. E. McCoy, recording secre- | 
tary; Miss Emily Garrett, corresponding | 
secretary and treasurer. The president | 
appointed the following committees: Mrs. | 
5. Fobes, committee on petitions and liter- 
uture; Mrs. C. Sheldon and Mrs. Payne, 
soliciting committee; Mrs. Dr. Milligan, | 
finance committee. 

The latest enterprise of the publisher, | 
John B. Alden, New York, is a weekly 
wagazine called Anowledge. It proposes 
to answer the many questions upon which 
vue ordinarily consults an encyclopedia 
in vain, generally because the cyclop:edia 
is not ‘‘up to date.” The magazine is pub- 
lished in handy form, and a complete in- 
dex is promised twice a year, with bound 
volumes at a nominal price to its sub- 
scribers. A specimen copy of the maga- 
zine will be sent free to any applicant. 
The price is one dollar a year. 

According to the Oxford County Adver- 
tiser, Norway, Me., is solving the problem 
of the road-repairing business in a novel 
way. In one of the districts the men de- 








| 


cided they would no longer oversee the | 
mending of the roads, as it was «a thank- | 
less job at best, and they were all busy 
with their other work. But the roads were | 


ia a bad condition and must be repaired. 
A woman was appointed surveyor, and 
she undertook the work with a determina- 
ion to succeed. ‘Ihe roud machine and 


THE 


men who worked under her direction have 
put the road in first-class shape. Norway 
claims the honor of having the first wom- 
an road-surveyor, unless some other place 
has a previous claim and takes it. 

The gymnasium drill at Bryn Mawr Co!l- 
lege was quite a private affair, an® there- 
fore, much comment on it may be prov k- 
ing to the outer—and unadmitted—world : 


| but it was a fine exhibition of the elasticity 
| Of muscle and the steely strength and 


quickness which these young girls have 
developed under Prof. and Dr. Caro- 


| lyn Ladd’s training. Old Homer would 


have thought—had. his eyes been opened 
on it—that American girls, after all, came 
precious near to the Greeks.— Public Led- 
ger. 

An Industrial Home for Intemperate 
Women has recently been established at 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., called the 
Frances E. Willard Home. It was former- 
ly a private house. It will accommodate 
some twelve inmates. The annual running 
expenses will be about $1,200. The rooms 
have been furnished by the W. C. ‘I. 
Unions of the county. The board of man- 
agement consists of one from each local 
union of the county, and many donations 
are being received from friends in the 
vicinity. It promises to be a very helpful 
enterprise. 

Although Oxford, O., has only 2,500 in- 
habitants, it is the seat of three well- 
known educational institutions,— Oxford 
Female College, the Western Female Sem- 
inary and Miami University. On June 10 
sixteen young women graduated from the 
first; on June 12, ten from the second; 
and on June 19, eleven young men from 
the Jast named. Miami University has_ 
laid the corner-stune of a new science 
building. ‘The class of 65 of the Western 
Female Seminary was known as the ‘'war 
class,’ because they chose to graduate in 
brown gingham. Four of that class were 
back at their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
wearing their ginghams to renew old 
memories, and presented their Alma Mater 


| a bust of Lincoln. 


Some time since Mrs. John Armstrong 


| Chanler (Amélie Rives) offered a prize for 


the best essay on child labor, the award to 
be made by the American Economie As- 
sociation. Of the twenty-seven essays 
offered, the committee of award decided 
that two were. of equal merit, and conse- 
quentlv divided the prize between their 
respective authors. These papers have 
now been published in a pamphlet entitled 
“Child Labor.” The first is by William 
F. Willoughby, the second by Miss Clare 
de Graffenried; and both show careful 
study and a genuine interest in the moral 
and physical welfare of the unfortunate 
children. Miss Graffenried gives most in- 
formation about child-labor in the United 
States. while Mr. Willoughby presents « 
more elaborate account of English legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

A petition has been presented from ove: 
5,000 teachers and citizens and indorsed by 
Superintendent Maxwell, tothe Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Board of Education, asking an in- 
crease in the salaries of primary teachers, 
on the ground that young women are un- 
able to live on the level of society required 
for the success of their work, that they 
are required to spend so much time out- 
side of school hours in their work that 
they are unable to save money by doing 
their own domestic work, that the salaries 
of teachers in other grades have been 
largely increased, and that, while Brook- 
lyn schools rank among the first in the 
country, the city pays exceedingly low 
salaries as compared with other Eastern 
cities. The petition was referred to the 
Teachers’ Committee. A resolution was 
referred to the Teachers’ Committee pro- 
viding that graduates of the Training- 
School be paid $500 for their first year's 
teaching, and afterward be increased ac- 
cording to the regular schedule. 

The charge se frequently brought 
against the women’s colleges, that their 
students produce no original work, and 


| for the most part leave the paths of re- 


search, either to return to social enjoy- 
ments, to philanthropy, or to teaching. 
has been proved baseless by the work of 
the year 1890. The publication of Miss 
Jane Harrison's commentary on ‘*Pausan- 
ias,”’ with Mrs. Verrall’s translation, to- 
gether with Miss E. E. Constance Jones’ 
work on ‘Logic,’ should be a landmark 
in the history of Newnham and Girton 
Colleges. Miss Harrison’s introductory 
essay, with archeological commentary, is 
admitted on all hands to be a masterpiece 
of scholarly research. Miss Jones has 
made haste to compensate for the lack of 
a university degree, and the work she has 
written as lecturer on moral sciences at 
Girton, on the **Elements of Logic as a 
Science of Propositions,” is a contribution 
to learning of acknowledged value. Miss 
Constance Jones, as joint translator and 
editor of Lotze’s Microcosmus, received a 
training in logical method which has 
euabled her to clear up some of the dark 
places left by Cambridge teachers.—Lon- 
don Queen. 
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Bright eyes and dull; near sighted; far sighted; anybody 
(except those who won't, and they are worse than blind) can see 
at a glance the advantages gained by using PEARLINE. 
We do not expect everyone will see it, but millions do, and the 
number increases every day. 

Delicate women and strong, wonder at the amount of work 
they can do with the aid of PEARLINE—the time saved ; the 
satisfactory results, and when they have used it for years they re- 
alize that everything that is washed or cleaned with PEARLINE 
lastslonger. This is very simple—PEARLINE does away with 
most of the rubbing—the greatest wear and tear that clothes are 
subjected to is the repeated rubbings necessary to keep them clean 
with ordinary soap. Your own interests should lead you to use 
it, if you do your own work and value your fine linens and flan- 
nels; the latter reason should surely convince any bright woman 
that it is to her interest to see that her servants use it. PEARL- 
INE makes a saving all around. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous gr&cers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
alr¢ if’Ss FALSE—they are not. 162 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
\ \ , ) 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new wareroows and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 


Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


s ke ADE MAW 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George; Boston. 


E. 
The Leading Alkaline Water, 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER 


Highly Effervescent. 
Non-Cathariic. Can be taken at all hours of the day. 
UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all «ther liquids. 


PRICE LIST | fates of Two Dosen, Pintses..sccscccccc02800; Metiled: 


WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 





+++-$3.00; Retilled.. 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY.’®” 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 
& Hawlev Place, Boston. 


QUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
Tt CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


Sa |) and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
Whi al that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
Le ~ within a waist. In tl™@ Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

jj] ; Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 






PRICES. 
. Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............e00+ $1.75 
se @& * sad ** Bone Front only.......... eeeees 2.00 
o 8, * Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back......... + 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... sseeee .50 
« ¢1, * ee 8 BoMCdeccccccccccccccccece ccvce 1.75 
* ~§©6621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes........scesecccccccvcccecs 75 
** 631, Infants’ bad a TITITTM TITTLE TTT Teer 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaNn’s JOURNAL. 
wm One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and io many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 





WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that reli-ves the carpet of grit and dust, and” 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSE , PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. f spongy 
ie 


softness. lling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- 
placed or bunchy. 

KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
The best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on | 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. | 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUR FOR REFERENCE. 








FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. \ 


| Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumorg, Pa. 
\) Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For tull 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 











Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues oe weeks. Thoroug! 
and practical instruction in every department of 


| medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 


articulars or Annual Announcement address the 


MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 





PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...... ecvccccccces 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ evcees eeeeeececes 00 
| Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-.+. oe 5.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee..... eccececcces © eeeccccess «+ 80.06 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRGAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make.a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 


days. Take elevator. 
KCEN ic For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
PI LL as they are not much larger than 
s 25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.. 
405 Washineton, Cor. Bedford &t., Boaten 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
I mean aradical cure. [have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases, Because others have failed is no 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, MI.C., 1 83 Pearl St., N.Y. 
ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
i usness. 


sugar pellets, 

WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
them fora time and then have them return again, 
reason for not now pooene, & cure, Send at 
all Blood D: 


Safety 




















Vaults 





BOSTON STORAGE WAKEROUSE, 

West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 

The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished fur the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. — going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avai: themselves of the 
advantages thus offered for the pomeety of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
‘ark. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268, 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘t Four Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
S-nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 824 Broadway, New York. 
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The Woman’s Journal. | 


BOSTON, JULY 19, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The ee of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in | 


Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vOCd, %8. 








—* > 


TAKE NOTICE. 


The office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
during July and August, will be closed on 
Saturdays at one o'clock. L. 8. 

“e+ 


WANTED. 





Reports of the Akron, O., Suffrage Con- 
vention of 1850, of the Syracuse Conven- 
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‘distant spires,” no “antique towers,” | 


does for every young man who submits to | 
its examinations. 

A summer school for teachers is in ses- 
sion at Suffield, Conn., under the manage- 
ment of the State Board of Education, 
with over 500 men and women students | 
and instructors. Rev. Walter Scott, prin- 
cipal of the Connecticut Literary Insti- 
tute there, referred, in his welcome to this 
gathering, to the number of women teach- 
ers. He connected the founding of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Vassar, Wellesley, and 


Smith Colleges with the work of Mary | 


Lyon. He thought that the training of 
women to teach civil government was pre- 
paring them not only for teachers but for 


voters. F. M. A. 
—__ —— + ee 
SENATOR VEST VERSUS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Senator Vest, of Missouri, in his recent 
speech against the admission of Wyoming, 
reported to-day in another column, frank- 
ly declared that he would never consent 
to admit into the Union any State with a 
constitution that adopts woman suffrage. 
First, because woman's voting is antago- 


| nistic to the U. S. Constitution; second, 


because woman’s impulsive, emotional, 
sentimental nature unfits her for taking 
part in government; third, because the 


evils of negro male suffrage in the South 
| would be greatly intensified by allowing 
| ignorant negro women to vote. 


tion of 1852, of the sale of Abby Smith's | 
cows, and of the woman suffrage almanac | 


of 1858 are wanted. The historical docu- 
ments connected with suffrage should be 
preserved. I am about to have reports of 


early conventions and other important | 


papers bound. I have only one each of 
those named above, and shall be grateful 
for additional copies of these or other re- 
ports. They may be sent to my home ad- 
dress, Dorchester, Mass. 

Lucy STONE. 


+ oe— 


TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 


The Warren Woman Suffrage League 
has undertaken, with the aid of Mrs. Hilt 


Let us consider these three objections : 

1. Senator Vest cannot find a sentence, 
a line, a word, in the U. 8. Constitution 
which excludes women from voting. The 
principles of the preamble’imply the equal 
right of all citizens irrespective of race or 
sex. Not only so, but the constitution 
was adopted by one State, New Jersey, 
which had already extended suffrage to 


| its women upon the same terms as men, 


and whose election laws contained at that 


| very time the words ‘the or she” and ‘this 


| posed in part of women voters. 


of the Natick League, to organize other | 


Leagues in the towns that belong to its 
representative district, so that they may 
be sure to send to the Legislature next 
winter a representative who will vote 
right on woman suffrage. 

This is the very best thingto do. Other 
Leagues should now be attending to the 
same thing. One most important part of 
the work of Leagues should be to see 
that the right men are sent to the Legis- 
lature. A League in every town can do 
much to bring this about. L. 8. 


~~ 
id 


THE COMING OF WYOMING. 





The great event of this quarter of a cen- 
tury, indeed of the century itself, is the 
admission of the new State of Wyoming, 
in which equal political rights are secured 
to women as wellas to men. Every other 
State has an oligarchy of sex. Wyoming 
has tried the experiment of equal suffrage, 
and has found, as always will be found, 
that the application of a true principle is 
safe. The coming of Wyoming marks an 
epoch. 
the long subjugation of women. 

The press of the country has been sin- 
gularly silent on the subject. A three or 
four line telegraphic announcement of the 
fact of the admission is all that most of 
the papers have given. 

**We see dimly in the present what is small and 
what is great, 

Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn the 
iron helm of fate.” 

This comparatively unheralded advent is 
the beginning of a new world for women, 
and it will be a new world for the 
race. Let us thank God for Wyoming; 
for her generous men who have stood by 
and upheld a true principle; for her noble 
women who have so well discharged their 
political duties during more than twenty 
years. Our thanks are due also to the 
senators and representatives in Congress 
who spoke and voted for the bill, and to 
the president who signed it. The signers 
of the old Declaration of Independence are 
justly honored. But a tenderer reverence 
will forever attach to the men, who, reach- 
ing down to women, rescued them from 
political subjugation and consequent de- 


gradation. L. 8. 
ooo ———_. 


WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 


At the annual convocation of the Uni- 
versity of New York, July 9-10. Prof. 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, read 
a paper on ‘‘The Teaching of History in 
Academies and Colleges.” Chancellor 
George William Curtis, in an eloquent ad- 


dress before this body, urged that the | 


University should extend its sphere of in- 


fluence and usefulness, and bring the ben- | 


efits of college instruction and the incite- 


ments of the collegiate degree to every | 
studious youth in the State of New York, | 
| have happened. 


as the London University, which has no 


It is the beginning of the end of | 


or her ballot.”” The U. S. Constitution 
was framed in part by New Jersey dele- 
gates representing a constituency com- 
On the 
second day of July, 1776, on motion of 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, a Quaker minister, the 
New Jersey State Constitutional Con- 
vention in session at Burlington, amended 
the suffrage clause of the provincial char- 
ter by changing the words ‘‘male free- 
holders worth forty pounds,” to ‘‘all 
inhabitants worth forty pounds.”” Women 
and free colored men of property voted in 
New Jersey from 1776 until 1807, and 
John Adams received the electoral vote of 
the State over Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
because most of the women voters were 
federalists, and this fact led to their ex- 
clusion in 1807 by an unconstitutional act 
of a Democratic Legislature. So far, 
therefore, from thé alleged inconsistency 
of woman suffrage with the U. S. Consti- 
tution, that constitution was framed in 
part by delegates representing women 
voters, and was ratified by a State Legis- 
lature elected in part by women voters. 
In the elections of Presidents Washing- 
ton, Adams and Jefferson women parttici- 
pated, and it remained for Senator Vest, 
of Missouri, nearly a century later, to 
raise the bugbear of unconstitutionality 
against the suffrage of one-half of his fel- 
low citizens. 

2. Some women and some men are un- 
duly impulsive, emotional and sentimen- 
tal. But many women are far less impulsive 
and emotional than many men. Indeed, 
women as a sex are expected not only to 
suppress their impulses and emotions, but 
to curb and regulate those of men. They 
are the recognized conservators of private 
morals; how, then, can they be dangerous, 
as voters, to public morals? But the 
charge of impulsiveness and sentimental- 
ism sounds strangely in the mouth of Sen- 
ator Vest. For he, of all our senators, is 
perhaps most liable to criticism in these 
respects. If women are to be disfran- 
chised on such a ground, might we not 
logically question the right of Senator 
Vest to pass upon their qualifications? 

3. Senator Vest argues that if educated 
women vote in Wyoming, then illiterate 
colored women must vote in Missouri. 
He overlooks the fact that the State Con- 
stitution of Wyoming establishes an edu- 
cational qualification for suffrage similar 
to that of Massachusetts. Unless we 
greatly mistake the signs of the times, the 
Southern States will eventually find their 
only relief from the admitted calamity of 
their present male illiteracy, by enlisting 
in future elections their millions of edu- 
cated women, eleven out of twelve of 
whom are white, and who wil! outnumber 
all the illiterate men, black and white, 
combined. 

What an amusing commentary it will be 


one of the executive committee. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Over 12,000 teachers were in attendance 
on the National Education Association, at 
Minneapolis, Minn.,—scores of women to 
one man. Gradually women are coming 


| to be better represented on the programme 


and roster of this organization. Papers 
were presented on kindergarten work by 


| Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncy Hall 


School, of Boston, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, 
principal of the Kenwood Institute, of 
Chicago, and Miss Anna Bryan, of Ken- 
tucky; on art education by Miss Rhoda 
E. Sellick, of Indianapolis, and Miss Jose- | 
phine Locke, of Chicago. Miss Clara Con- 
way, of ‘Tennessee, Miss Jennie S. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Illinois, Mrs. D. L. Williams, 
Miss Margaret Morris, of Ohio, and other 
ladies were prominent in discussion of | 
topics. These, with the evening wholly | 
oceupied by women, and Miss Willard’s ad- | 
dress, made a fair showing for women in 
the proceedings. 

Ella C. Sabin, of Oregon, was elected a 
member of the National Educational Coun- 
cil, the senate of the Association, and Miss 
Lillie J. Martin, of California, was made 
Mrs. D. 
L. Williams, of Delaware, O., and Miss 


| figures being precisely reversed. The | 


Mary E. Nicholson, of Indianapolis, Ind., | 
were elected vice-presidents of the Asso- 


ciation. Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, 
New York, president; and Miss Lillian Ja- 


| coby, Rockford, Ill., are heads of the art 


department. The kindergarten depart- 
ment elected Mrs. Eudora Hailman, La- 
porte, 
Wheelock, of Massachusetts, vice-presi- 


Ind., president; Miss Lucey F. | 


dent; and Miss Anna Williams, of New | 


York, secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Julia 8S. Tutwiler, of Alabama, is 
vice-president ; and Miss Ellen F. Wheaton, 
of St. Paul, secretary of the department 
on elementary schools. 

The chairman on ‘‘The Education of 
Girls,’ John Hancock, of Ohio, strongly 
advocated co-education in his report. He 
held that the ‘‘self-will and impetuosity of 
the boys are restrained, as the girls’ man- 


ners are made more easy. There is an im- | 
provement in studies, for the boys’ love | 
for mathematics is counterbalanced by the | 


girls’ preference for literature. It further 
resulted ina more sound and healthy de- 
velopment of both sexes. The ordinary 
rules which govern society will govern 
the boys and girls ,in schools. Mr. Han- 
cock cited Oberlin College as positive 
proof of the soundness of his position. 
The resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation favor moral training in the public 
schools, recommend an investigation of 
the White Cross League literature, indorse 
the American Humane Society, advocate 


the teaching of the ethics of politics, ap- | 
prove compulsory education to a limited | 


extent, commend U. 8S. Commissioner 
Morgan’s plans for Indian school lads, in- 
dorse land grants for colleges, demand the 
repeal of all important duties on books, 
and express satisfaction with the wonder- 
ful growth of the National Educational 
Association. Saratoga, N. Y., was selected 
for the next place of meeting. F. M. A. 
—*e-+ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Aside from the address of Mrs. Liver- 
more on **The Educational Outlook,” the 


reports of the sessions of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction at Saratoga do not | 


| character. 


upon Senator Vest’s sentimental objec- | 


tions, if order and civilization and peace 


and contentment should prevail through- | 


out the South within the next decade asa 
result of an extension of suffrage to edu- 
cated Southern women upon a reading and 
writing qualification. Stranger things 
H. B. B. 


indicate that women took an active part, 
though many were present, and at least 
two, Miss Ellen Hyde and Mrs. G. A. 
Walton, of Massachusetts, served on com- 
mittees. However, as the ‘professional 
preparation of teachers” and the advance- | 
ment of the normal school constituted the 
key-note of the convention, the proceed- 
ings were of special interest to women. 

Mr. Gilmer C. Fisher, in his address on 
‘*Woman as an Educator” presented these 
forcible facts : 


‘In some respects we are ahead of Ger- 
many. We have better edited and more 
helpful educational papers and better 
school books. 

**We have better school furniture and | 
more attractive schoolrooms. There is 
more heart feelingin the management 
of our pupils. We are more tactful and 
trustful und are doing more to teach man- 
ners and morals. These points of excel- 
lence are due largely to the presence of 
women inour schools. They are more con- 
scientious than the men, and they have asa 
rule greater governing and teaching pow- | 
er. Women have a wonderful power in 
arousing the heroic element, especially in | 
boys, and bringing out latent nobility of | 
The influence of a true woman 
is towards strength. True womanhood 
includes strength and reverence for 
strength. The female teachers of this 
country should be united. There are | 
25,000 in New England, 26,000 in New | 
York, nearly 200,000 in the Northern 
States, and not far short of a quarter of a 
million in the Union as a whole. They 
would wield a powerful influence if they | 
worked together for common aims. They 
ought to come forward as speakers and 
writers, and take a more active part as in- 
stitute debaters and workers. They should | 
be the willing and glorious star to lead | 
the woman's movement, and not the timid 
and foolish torch to frighten it back. In 
Massachusetts there are ninety female to 
s male teachers; in Germany there are 
ninety male to ten female teachers. the | 


superiority of the German schools is due | 
not to the employment of so many male | 
teachers, but to the professional training | 
that German teachers receive and must re- 
ceive.” F. M, A. 
———___—_—  @ o——____—_ 


eTHE SIZE OF WYOMING. 





Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Here are more examples of the size of 
the area over which the admission of Wyo- 
ming has established woman's freedom : 

It nearly equals New York and Michi- 
gan together; it is much larger than Maine, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward's Island; greater than Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio; than Virginia, West Vir- | 
ginia and Maryland; than South Carolina | 
and Georgia; than Kentucky and Tennes- | 
see; than Illinois and Indiana; than Ala- | 
bama and Mississippi; than Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

Crossing the ocean, Wyoming about 
equals England, Scotland, Wales, Belgium 
and Holland; is larger than Ireland, Portu- 
gal, Denmark and Switzerland; than all 
the German Empire outside of Prussia; 
nearly equals Italy and Sicily; is about 
the area of Hungary, Croatia and Slavo- 
nia; greater than Turkey, Greece and 
Montenegro; much larger than Barca; 
almost as great as Tripoli; larger than 
Tunis, Nubia and Natal; than Liberia and 
Orange Free State; than Cuba and all the 
West Indies; than Uruguay or Paraguay ; 
than British Guiana, and than French and 
Dutch Guiana together. 

It is half us large again as all New Eng- 
land, and nearly as large as New Eng- 
land and New York. It is about as large 
as New York, New Jersey and Virginia; 
more than twice Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware; larger than North and South Caro- 
lina; than South Carolina and Florida. 

Wyoming is three and a fourth times the 
size of Scotland; an eighth larger than all | 
England, Scotland and Wales; more than | 
three times the size of Ireland; half the | 
area of France or Germany; over half that 
of Spain; two anda half times that of Por- 
tugal; much larger than Italy or Hungary ; 
four-fifths that of Norway; half as large 
again as Turkey; larger than Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Roumania and Servia togeth- 
er; five-twelfths the extent of the whole 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; nine times 
that of Belgium; seven and a half times 
that of Denmark; four times that of 
Greece; eight times that of Holland; two- | 
thirds that of Finland; five times that of | 
Servia; six times that of Switzerland; a | 
fourth larger than Belgium, Holland, Den- | 
mark, Greece and Switzerland together; | 
nine-twentieths the mileage of Morocco; 
five-eighths that of Algeria; double that 
of Tunis; a fourth that of Egypt; a third 
that of Afghanistan; five-sevenths that of 
Beloochistan ; a sixth larger than Corea; | 
two-thirds the area of Japan; half that of | 
Anam: half that of Burma; a third that | 
of Siam; five-sevenths that of Syria; in | 
excess of Nepaul and Ceylon combined ; 
two-fifths greater than Malacca; half that | 
of Abyssinia; four-ninths that of Cape of | 
Good Hope Colony; seven times that of | 
Liberia; four-ninths that of Madagascar; | 
double that of Mozambique; four and a 
half times that of Natal; nearly thrice 
that of Nubia; two-fifths more than Orange 
Free State; ten-elevenths that of Trans- 
vaal; five-ninths of Sumatra; a third | 
greater than Celebes; an eighth larger | 
than Victoria, Australia; four times as big | 
as Tasmania; double the size of Nicara- | 








| gua, larger than Guatemala, Honduras | 


and San Salvador conjoined; two-fifths of 

Chili or Ecuador ; half as largeas Quebec; 

five times as large as Nova Scotia; three 

and a half times as large as New Bruns- 

wick. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
New York, July 13, 1890. 
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“DAUGHTERS IN ISRAEL.” 


The formation of a distinct organizatiun 
among Jewesses of a character similar to 
“The King’s Daughters,” which was ad- | 
vocated some weeks ago in the Messenger | 
by Miss Corinne Jackson, of Baltimore, 
has already borne good fruit. The first | 


| cirele has been started in Baltimore under | 


the leadership of Mrs. Dr. Frank, a lady | 
well known for ber estimable character | 
and benevolence, and Miss Jackson, secre- 
tary. It is expected that after the summer 
the movement will spread in other cities 
and a national and permanent organiza- 
tion be perfected. 

An association of daughters of Israel 
for benevolent purposes is no novelty, 
however; this has always been a trait of 
the Jewess. But at a time when women 
of other faiths come prominently before 
the public in societies for similar pur- 
poses, but which unhappily are too secta- 
rian in character for Jewesses to enter as 
members, it is only proper that the Jewess | 


’ should act for herself, although the charity | 


she will extend will be for all. 

We rejoice that the suggestion of a | 
Jewess has been so promptly acted upon | 
by her sisters in faith. She has not been 
the first to rouse her sisters to helpful | 
action. It was a Jewess, Rebecca Gratz, | 


who was the founder of the first Jewish 
Sunday school in America. Had Emma 
Lazarus lived longer, she might have cre- 
ated a new intellectual and benevolent 
centre for the American Jewess. In the 
industrial school work so enthusiastically 
begun and continued by Mrs. M. D. Louis. 
of this city, one can realize the potent in- 
fluence for good which one Jewess, aided 
by her associates, can exercise. For many 
years the Young Ladies’ Charitable Sew- 


| ing Society of this city, in whose success 


the late Mrs. Fannie Einstein Bamberger 
showed such personal devotion, has 
marked out a useful record for itself. The 


| **Sisterhoods,” which owe their inception 


to Rev. Dr. Gottheil, are more recent 
instances of what Jewesses are capable of 
doing in the special line of personal ser- 
vice in charity organization and relief.— 
Jewish Messenger, New York. 
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FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS NEEDED. 
CLEVELAND, O., JULY 12, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been deeply impressed, while 
reading Mrs. Helen Gougar’s letter on 
South Dakota, with the necessity of rais- 
ing the five thousand dollars which she 
considers indispensable to the carrying of 
that State for equal rights. If we allow 
this effort to fail for lack of funds, it wil} 
be a backward move which will be greatly 
regretted. With Wyoming as a bright 
example, and South Dakota following 
promptly in her footsteps, other States 
must join the triumphant march to victory. 
This money can be raised by an organized 
effort. It is only one hundred dollars for 
each State and Territory, or ten dollars 
for each congressional district. Let the 
National-American W. 8S. A. and the 
W. C. T. U. join hands and pledge the 
money, and see how quickly it could be 
done. The money being pledged, the 
State presidents might forward it at once, 
and the work go on in South Dakota to its 
grand consummation, without hindrance 
for want of money. We are advised to be 
‘twise as serpents; the liquor-dealers, on 
a question involving less important issues, 
would raise this money before the sun 
went down. Shall we not profit by the 
example of these shrewd business men, 
and make a freer, but legitimate, use of 
the mighty dollar to spread light among 
the people? 

Returving home from a short trip this 
week, I found myself on July fourth at 
Put-in-Bay, waiting for that magnificent 
steamer, the City of Detroit, to complete 
my journey. I walked down to the dock 
as she came into port, and watched with 
interested eyes the hundreds of youths 
and maidens who had come out to this 
beautiful place to spend their Fourth. So 
many of them were bright, beautiful and 
happy, and seemingly innocent in their de- 
sire to ‘Shave a good time.” On the re- 
turn trip most of these young men had 
from one to six of the wine bottles so 
freely sold at Put-in-Bay, and wine circu- 
lated freely. You know the result,—the 
intoxication, the loud talk, the oaths and 
ungentlemanly behavior which rendered 
the presence of a policeman necessary to 
keep anything like order. Down stairs 
there was dancing and music, and I thought 
with a pang of the mothers whose hearts 
would be wrung with shame and anguish 
if they could see their boys as I saw them, 
or their daughters in the society of those 
boys, who had left home in the morning 
with no thought of the disgrace or guilt 
into which they had now fallen. Shall 
our pleasure resorts and picnic grounds 
always be covered with these pitfalls for 
the unwary? Shall the lust for money 
always step in where nature is fairest, and 
plant temptation the thickest? The boats 
of this Detroit and Cleveland line adver- 
tise no liquor sold on their ships, but what 
does it avail if, at the points where they 
stop for picnics and pleasure, every build- 
ing is covered with advertisements of the 
native wines and beer, and these are car- 
ried on board in any quantity? Truly, 
the mothers should have a hand and voice 
in regulating the laws which relate to 
places of amusement, pleasure resorts, and 
80 On. Eva BELLER. 
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SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 





Huron, S. D., Juy 11, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Mrs. Marie Gaston and Mrs. Belle Ham- 
mond, of the northern hills and Mrs. S. A- 
Way, of the southern hills, three of the 
most earnest and progressive women of 
our new Northwest, are doing noble work 
in their part of Black Hills. They have 
been in the field for some time, and write 
most encouragingly of the outlook for 
equal suffrage. The people where these 
workers have been, speak in the highest 
terms of them, and are duly thankful to 
Mrs. De Voe for her efforts in starting 
such efficient speakers to labor for so good 
a cause. 

The prospect of equal suffrage is bright- 
ening in our State. The friends of the 
cause are becoming thoroughly interested 
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IN THE BLACK 
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Mrs. Belle Ham- 
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2 time, and write 
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suffrage is bright- 
e friends of the 
oughly interested 





in the campaign. They feel that a hard 
fight means a sure victory. A report of 
our recent convention will soon reach you. 
W. F. BAILEY, 
Secy S. D. BE. S. A. 
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DR. McCRARY IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Through the efforts of a lady in Alle- 
gheny, Pa., a fund is being collected to 
send Rev. T. J. McCrary, an eminent 
United Presbyterian minister of Western 
Pennsylvania, to South Dakota, to lecture | 
on ‘Equal Suffrage.’’ Dr. McCrary is pas- 
tor of the Third U. P. Church of Pitts- 
burg, one of the oldest and best sustained | 
churches of the denomination. He is an 
indefatigable worker, and aids every good | 
movement by voice and pen. He is a forci- 
ble speaker, a good reasoner, clear and 
logical, an eminent scholar, and very | 
bright. His keen shafts of wit and humor | 
often carry conviction where logic and | 
facts have failed to convince. 

The friends in South Dakota are to be 
congratulated on their good fortune in 
having this aid. Now let everybody rally | 
to the work, and give this grand preacher 
the warm welcome he deserves, as he is 
making a great personal sacrifice in giving 


the time. H. 
eo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Wosurn.—On Friday afternoon. June 
27, the Woburn Woman's Club, by invi- 
tation of its officers, enjoyed a lawn-party 
on the spacious grounds of Mrs. L. E. B. 
Converse, the president of the Club, and 
Mrs. Martha Hayward. Many ladies at- 
tended, including guests from clubs in 
other towns. After the party, the officers 
decorated with choice flowers the grave of 
the beloved first president of the Club,— 
Mrs. Emma Putnam Kelley. 


West BROOKFIELD.—Daniel G. Hitch- 
cock, Rey. U. L. Darling and other mem- 
bers of the Warren Woman Suffrage 
League founded a League at West Brook- 
field, on Friday of last week. 


, 





| the Woman’s Relief Corps. 


THE 


ture, which is a fine bit of architecture, | 
was erected by Mr. Simeon Baldwin Chit- | 
tenden, of Brooklyn, in memory of his 
daughter, Mary Hartwell Lusk. At first, | 
one is disposed to grumble that Yale Col- | 
lege, so churlish to women, should be ben- | 
efited by a building dedicated toa woman; | 
but, on a second thought, we regard it as 
only a harbinger of the time when the stu- 
dents of the old university shall be of both 
sexes, and young men and maidens shall 
walk side by side through its arcades, 
sharing equally the privileges of library 


| and of college. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two-thirds of the graduates in the high 
schools of Macon, Ga., this year, are girls. 





Four women have recently joined the 
staff of the Astronomer Royal at the 
Greenwich Observatory. 


The female scholarship of the Royal 
Geographical Society has beeen won by 
Miss K. B. Clagne, of Southlands, Eng. 

The University of Brussels has just con- | 
ferred its M. D. degree upon three Eng- 
lish women students, who have all passed 
with honors. 

The ‘National Pageant,’’ Miss Cora | 
Scott Pond, manager, was given at Wau- 
keska, Wis., on the evening of July 4, for 
the benefit of Carrol! College. 

In the list of physicians licensed to prac- | 
tice by the Minnesota State Medical Board, 
at its last meeting, were Elizabeth E. Mol- 
lison, of St. Peter, and Mary Knauf, of 
Duluth. 

The Boston Traveller has opened a vot- | 
ing contest for the most popular member of | 
The success- | 
ful candidate will receive an elegant gold 
watch and badge. 

Miss Frances E. Willard preached the | 


| morning sermon at the Lake Bluff (I1l.) 


*o+ — 


REALLY REFORMED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Whatever the attitude is of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church towards woman, 
we wish women to know that the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church allows women 
to vote at vestry meetings, and to act on 
vestries, and as delegates to Synod meet- 
ings. Bishop Fallows champions the 
cause of womankind on every possible 
occasion, and most of the ministry of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church are thorough 
reformers on the woman question. 

MILLIE ANDREWS BELL. 

Cleveland, O. 


> a a 


TO WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Women who have taken out patents and 
would like to place them before the pub- 
lic can do so at the Seventeenth Triennial 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanics Association, Boston, Mass., 
by addressing MARION A. MCBRIDE, 

Manager of Woman's Art and Industry Section 


e+ - —= 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending July 8, 1890, as follows: 

Maria A. Gough, Newport, Ky., Wash | 
Dish-pan and Drainer: 

Elizabeth R. Krik, West Chester, Pa., 
Potato-masher and Beater. 


+o? ——- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


MIDDLETOWN, Cr., JULY 16, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The sleepy time of ‘‘idle, quiet, dream- 
devoted vacation” is upon us all, and any 
great activity seems out of the question. 
Even the effort of a weekly letter may not | 
always be made. Amid the enervating in- 
fluences of July heat it is refreshing to re- | 
ceive a communication from Mrs. Martha | 
T. Henderson, the efficient president of 
the Chautauqua County Woman Suffrage 
Society, in which she writes hopefully of 
the work in the banner county of our 
State. She says: 

‘Political equality is on a sure footing | 
in Chautauqua County; we have an effi- 
cient Organization Committee constantly 
at work ; also Miss Peate,a pleasant speaker 
who wins friends to the cause wherever 
she is heard. Ability in this direction is 
being recognized in our ‘membership at 
various points, and it is called into action | 
as promptly as circumstances allow. 

‘Mrs. E. R. Clarke, of South Stockton, is 
a very clear-headed woman. Through her 
efforts we have added, | think, three new 
organizations during the past winter. In- 
dications of gradual change taking place 
in sentiment on the subject of woman’s en- 
franchisement are abundant and gratify- 
ing at all points. I congratulate you, 
among the veterans who must rejoice to 
see the dawning of a new day after so long 
a night of waiting.” 

Since I have been sojourning in Connec- 
ticut, I have heard much of Yale's new | 
Library Building, which was recently 
opened with much ceremony. It stands | 
on the corner of the college grounds, | 
where was once the famous fence so well 
remembered by old New Haven girls, as | 
well as by former students. The struc- | 


| a Working Woman.” It 


| Marshall, Mo. 


Convocation, last Sunday, and spoke at the 
memorial services held in the afternoon, | 
in honor of the late Clinton B. Fisk. 


A bequest of $500, to be used in promot- 
ing temperance work, has been received 
by Miss Willard, left to her in trust by: | 
Sarah E. Spear, of Woburn, Mass., who 
died recently. 

During the great August reunion of 
G. A. R. veterans, this office will be head- 
quarters of the survivors of the Mississippi 
Marine Brigade, commanded by General 
A. W. Ellett. 

On July 17, at the Peabody Institute, at 
Salt Springs, Ga., Hon. John Temple 
Graves delivered an address on |‘*Edu- 
cated Women the True Evangels of Higher 
and More Enduring Civilization.” 


Nearly 150 ladies are buying and selling 
real estate in Superior, Wis., says the | 
Telegram of that city. One girl who owns | 
nine lots is only sixteen, and has to buy 
through a guardian. We hope these 
women will not be the victims of a boom. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth, of the Kansas State 
University,: addressed the Assembly at | 
Ottawa, Kan., June 24, on the subject of 
franchise. The lecture was wonderfully 
nteresting, and was a strong argument in 


favor of the ballot for women. 


An interesting historical paper in the 


| August Wide Awake will be “The Last 


of the Wampanoags,” in which Pamela 
McArthur Cole describes the Princess Te- 
weelema and certain direct living descend- 


| ants of the old New England chieftain, 


Massasoit. 

The Catholic World for July contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘The Experience of 
is the plain, 
straightforward relation of what the writer 


| has experienced and observed in the posi- 


tions of book-keeper and saleswoman in the 
city of New York. 

Elizabeth B. Jordan relates in the New 
York Press of July 6, her experience in the 
réle of a homeless woman seeking lodging 
in that city, and finding it in the ‘*Tem- 
porary Home for Women,” after having 
been refused admittance by several other 
charitable institutions. 

Miss Mary Caldwell is the first graduate | 
of the new. Missouri Valley College, at | 
The college is under Pres- 
It has a strong 


byterian management. 


_ faculty, a splendid equipment, a liberal 


endowment, a magnificent building, and a 
promising future. 

There is to bea convention.in New York 
City of inspectors of factories, at which a 
special subject of discussion is to be the 
appointment of women as inspectors. In 
New York eight female inspectors have | 
been recently appointed, and in Pennsyl- | 
vania three have been in service fora year. | 

A Woman’s Jubilee was held at Metro- | 
politan Temple, San Francisco, July 4, 


| 1890, under the auspices of the California 


| 
| 
Woman Suffrage Society, to celebrate the | 
admission of Wyoming as a State, with 
woman suffrage in its constitution and bill | 
of rights. Laura de Force Gordon made | 
an address on ‘*The Day We Celebrate.” 


“The Second Edition of Aryan Sun. | 


Myths; the Origin of Religions,” will be 
published by the author, Sarah E. Titcomb. 


(author of ‘‘Early New England People.” | 


etc.), 83 Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 

Houghton & Mifflin have issued a de- 
scriptive list of books of biography, con- 
stitutional history and law, law, politics. 
social science, speeches, lectures, ora- 
tions, and war books. A catalogue of all 
the publications, with portraits of forty 
authors, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 

Last November, a young girl was locked 
up in the jail at Sunbury, Pa., on account 
of being an important witness in a case, 
as it was feared she would not otherwise 
be on hand when wanted. The case was 
disposed of, but the girl’s imprisonment 
was forgotten until she had been illegally 
detained for four months. 


A press circular, giving valuable infor- 
mation to parties-from all sections of the 
country who may be guests in Boston dur- 


ing encampment week, has been prepared | 


by Miss Mary E. Eliot and Mrs. Marion 


| A. McBride, with the endorsement of the 


executive committee. Five hundred cop- 
ies are to be sent to the leading news- 


| papers of the United States. 


D. Lothrop Company have just pub- 
lished ‘Five Little Peppers Midway,” by 
Margaret Sidney, and ‘‘Starting Points,” a 
book of daily readings compiled by Abbie 


| H. Fairfield. Susan Coolidge, Mary E. 


Wilkins, Jessie Benton Frémont, and 
Amanda B. Harris are among the contribu- 


| tors to the August Wide Awake, which is 


full of enter*aining short papers for the 
young. 


The editorial staff of the Home Maker, a | 
household magazine started two years ago, | 
have resigned on account of radical differ- | 
ences between them and the counting- | 
| room and the management. 


land has been the editor, and Mrs. Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick and Mrs. Mary C. 


| Hungerford the associate editors, and | 


their connection with the magazine ceases 


| September 1. 


The Boston Globe, apropos of the argu- | 
ment that if women vote they must fight, | 


after noting the prowess of the women of 
Dahomey, says: 


“The whole theory of brute force and | 
courage as the measure of the right of a | 


human being to have a voice in saying 
who shall rule him or her and spend his or 
her money is altogether unworthy of this 
enlightened age.” 


Miss Grace Davenport, M. D., who is | 
one of the few women physicians in Texas, | 


has been appointed assistant in the medi- 
cal department of the insane asylum at 
Terrell. ‘The Greenville (Tex.) Banner 
says: ‘‘She isa woman of splendid mind, 
and a thorough graduate of a leading 
medical college of Chicago. She has prac- 
tised her profession for several years in 
Texas, and will prove herself worthy of 
her new position.” 


The three cash prizes of $50, $30, and 
$20, respectively, which were offered by 
Public Opinion for the best three essays on 
the subject of ‘‘The Importance of the 
Study of Current Topics as a Feature of 
School, Academic, and College Educa- 
tion,” brought to the publishers upwards 
of three hundred articles, many of them 
by leading writers. The first prize was 
won by Rev. Hamilton M. Bartlett, of 


Providenee, R. I., the second by Rebecca | 


H. Shively, of Chambersburg, Pa., and 
the third by Frank W. Morton, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
president of the Woman’s Reltef Corps, 


has returned to her home in Pennsylvania, | 


after an absence of several months. She 
has Officially visited nineteen departments 
since January last, and has been accorded 
a warm reception at numerous Grand 
Army and Relief Corps gatherings. She 
has met in her journeyings hundreds of 
soldiers to whom she ministered during 
the civil conflict. Arrangements for the 
national convention are now engrossing 
her attention, and her report, to be pre- 
sented on the opening day of the sessions, 
will be a vaiuabjJe and interesting docu- 
ment. 

Scenes from home life in India were 
realistically represented recently by the 
Girls’ Circle of the Fourth Church, in 
Hartford, Conn., under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sumantrao Vishnu Kar- 
markar, of Bombay. Woman's life in In- 
dia was vividly portrayed in scenes of the 
Hindu wedding and of widowhood in the 
mother-in-law’s home. Christian mission- 
ary efforts were illustrated in the call of 
Bible women upon the Hindu widow and 
upon a rich and educated lady. Hindu 
ladies were represented petitioning the 


Queen of England to abolish early mar- | 


riage by raising the marriageable age of 
girls to sixteen years. Mr. and Mrs. Kar- 
markar are spending their vacation in 
Hartford. They return tu their studies in 
the fall, he to the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and she to the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia. 


Marion Har- | 


national | 
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bay have got themselves into trouble by 


dining at a social gathering with two la- | 


dies, one of whom was Dr. Emma Ryder, 
and the other, the well-known reformer 
Pundita Ramabai, who will be remem- 
bered as a recent visitor to this country. 
The priests have brought the offending 
gentlemen to trial and pronounced sen- 
tence against them. For eating a simple 
mea! with ladies in the open day, these 
polluted Hindus must ‘‘change their sacred 
| thread,” go through a process of purga- 
tion, ‘‘bathe in some sacred tank or river,” 
and do other ridiculous and inconvenient 
things. 


The Las Vegas Optic, the leading daily 

| newspaper of New Mexico, addressed let- 
ters in 1888, and again this -year, to the 
representative men and leading politicians 

| of the Territory, asking their opinion as 


Some of the high caste Hindus of Bom- 


to the most available man to be nominated 


by the Republicans for delegate to Con- 
| gress. 

columns, and received with great interest 
| throughout New Mexico. In both cam- 
paigns the editors of the Optic have hon- 
ored one woman by inviting her to give 
her opinion—Mrs. Flora Ellice Stevens, of 
Chama, N. M. This she has done, in both 
instances favoring Hon. G. D. Burns, one 
of the liberal-minded men of northern New 
Mexico. 


It was a wise measure of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to appoint a wom- 
an special agent in the Indiar school ser- 
vice. The report of Mrs. Dorchester, the 
wife of the superintendent of Indian 
Schools, attests the wisdom of this ap- 
pointment. What she says about the pe- 
culiar influences on women, the disabilities 
under which the Indian women labor, and 
the peculiar temptations to which girls 
educated in part at the government schools 
are exposed on their return to their homes, 
and some practical suggestions as to what 
may be done to protect them, are worthy 


These have been published in its | 


229 


sweethearts shot, and murdered wivge. 
They also prove their love of home in that 
they enter marriage freely, while often- 
times women are forced into it by con- 
siderations of dependence or convention- 
ality. ... The White Cross is the hal- 
lowed emblem of the whole social purity 
movement. The poetry of religion and the 
insignia of a chivalric age here veil a mean- 
ing sometimes too rudely told. It sup- 
plies just what has been lacking in the edu- 
cation of our youth. The fulness of time 
has come—the world.is ready for it. This 
is its solemn pledge: ‘I promise to treat 
all women with respect, and endeavor to 
protect them from wrong and degrada- 
tion; to endeavor to put down all inde- 
cent language and coarse jests; to main- 
tain the law of purity as equally binding 
upon men and women; to endeavor to 
spread these principles among my com- 
panions, and try to help my younger broth- 
ers; to use all possible means to fulfil the 
command, ‘‘Keep thyself pure.”’’” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WILLIAM MATTHEWS, JR., at 147 Milk 
Street, offers to the public at very low 


| ee an excellent assortment of wall 


papérs. Few persons fully realize how 
cheaply for purposes of ornamentation 
wall papers can be used to produce the 
most striking and even gorgeous effects. 
People who want to let or sell a house 
should begin by repapering it. We have 
known houses stand for months unsold 
and tenantless, and then, at a cost of fifty 
dollars thus expended, a customer has 
come forward within a week. ‘*How beau- 
tiful your rooms look!” Yes; paper did it. 





THE Boston Piano Company are public 
benefactors. They bring within the reach 
of hundreds of families pianos of excel- 
lent workmanship and material. They 
sell, if desired, on the instalment plan. 


| The company even rent pianos with privi- 
| lege of purchase, and if bought within the 
| year they credit the rent as part of the 


of earnest attention. Onething she recom- | 


condition of the women is the ‘‘appoint- 
ment of field matrons.” Another point is 


Washington with six Indian men, the Gov- 
ernment would order the agent and his wife 
| to bring three Indian men and their wives, 


Chicago Advance. 


Within the past three weeks several hun- 
dred young women have received certifi- 
cates testifying to their skill as nurses. 
It is gratifying evidence of the readiness 
of the sex to enter into this new line of 
trained labor. Their natural fitness for 
the work is evident; there is an exception- 
ally remunerative demand for their ser- 
vices, and the pitiful overcrowding of the 
few other lines of wage-earning as yet 
open to women makes it desirable that the 
demand should be met. There seems lit- 
tle danger as yet that the supply of thor- 
oughly trained nurses will become exces- 
sive, and the young women who are crowd. 


mends in order to reach and elevate the | 


that if, instead of ordering an agent to | 


price at the time of purchase. Thus the 
value of the piano can be thoroughly 
tested by the buyer before the money is 
paid. Surely nothing can be fairer and 
safer than this. 





In selecting artificial food preparations 
people cannot be too careful and even sus- 
picious. Many such compounds are value- 
less; others positively injurious. Of 
Roeder’s preparations we hear nothing 
but good reports. The reputation of the 
company Is itself a guarantee of value. 


| Call on these makers, or ask for their re- 
| fined food from your druggist, or of Good- 


more than twice the good would result.— | 


| 


win & Co., 38 Hanover Street. It is con- 
sidered superior to any other raw liquid 
food or beef extract. 





EVERY tissue of the body,.every nerve, 
bone and muscle is made stronger and 


| more healthy by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 


ing into stores and schools, where supply | 
| “straight-out” suffragists; and if not, then say to 


already is so much greater than demand 


turn their attention to this honorable pro- | 


fession. 
to that of the physician, and it is better- 
paid than almost any other work to which 
women can turn.—Providence Journal. 


Mr. Justin M’Carthy is one of the cham- 
pions of the woman suffrage movement in 
the House of Commons. In one of his 
speeches lately published, he makes this 
excellent point: 

‘*‘We have had no woman poet like Shake- 
| speare or the Greek poets; no woman 


all these departments man so far stands 
absolutely supreme, and he has never had 
an equal and never a rivalin woman. But 
there is one @epartment in which woman 
has in several cases shown herself the peer 
and equal of man, and that is the very de- 
partment of politics with which we are told she 
has no capacity to deal. There are certain 
great queens, Elizabeth of England, Cath- 
erine of Russia, and some of the [Indian 
princesses, who were the equals in every 


It is scarcely second in dignity | 


parilla. 





NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK, 


The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address of every 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 


that wages are necessarily low, might well | “8! other party they belong — Republican, 


Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman’s disfranchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 


| Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, N.Y. 


| painter like Michael Angelo, no women | 
musicians like Beethoven or Mozart. In | 


way of any man who ever held the same | 


position. It certainly seems curious that, 
in this country, at all events, there should 
be any great doubt as to the right of wom- 
an to take her equal part in the political 
movements of the world, seeing that in 

| this country we have prospered and thriven 
under the reign of great queens, both in 

| former times and in the present. I sup- 

| pose prosperity and greatness in this coun- 
try never reached greater heights than in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, 
and Queen Victoria.” 


Frances E. Willard addressed the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at St. Paul, 
Minn., July 9th. She said: 


‘*The White Cross stands for purity of per- 
sonal life and purity in the people’s homes. 
The chief corner-stone of the State is the 
hearth-stone. The faithfulness of two, 
each to the other alone, makes possible the 
beatitudes of fatherhood and motherhood, 
of brotherly and sisterly affection, the pas- 


sion of the patriot, the calm and steadfast | 


love of the philanthropist. Marriage is 
not an episode in man’s life and an event 
in woman's. [t is the sum of earthly weal 
or woe to both. Men prove how much it 
| means to them by suicides of lovers, by 


City. M. Lovise THomas, Chairman. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 
More ical than 


This powder never varies. 
strength and whol 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or ey powders. Sold 7 in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 ll St. N.Y.‘ 





Loose Wrist Belve Cloves 
FOR TRAVELLING. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 


Has received another importation 
of the famous loose wrist or Belge 


| Gloves for shopping and travelling. 
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‘4 FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
| . 2 fee 


BY MILLIE ANDREWS BELL. 





RB 
thy seventieth birthday we all hail, 
Hoping thy span may still be many more 
Than the allotted time for all, three-score 
And tea of Scripture, Florence Nightingale. 


Must oft thyself have seen through Eden's door; 
There myriads wait to meet thee, gone before, 
W hose -ouls have safely set celestial sail. 


Noblest among the wide world’s womanhood, 
Exemplar thine, the Christ, the Son of Man, 
Like Him, ‘‘going about and doing good,” 
In warfare’s wake, almost its very van; 
We voice a universal gratitude, 
That yet thou art Charity’s veteran. 
Cleveland, OU. 
+o 


SLUMBER 80NG. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep! 
Darkness shadows the vale, 
Tis creeping up the mountain side ; 
Gray curls the crest of the ebbing tide; 
Dimmer the fisher’s sail! 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 








Hush, my darling babe, hush! 

Sounds of departing day, . 
The frogs’ shrill cry, the whispering leaves, 
The twittering birds beneath the eaves, 

Woo thee to leave thy play! 

Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


Rest, thou slumberer, rest! 
Life’s happiest day and blest 
Can bring to thee no deep delight 
More fuil than mine this summer night, 
While I rock thee to rest! 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 


Bless my little one, Lord! 

When Thou gav’st her to me 
My cup rano’er. Wilt Thou, [ pray, 
Guard her, and guide her steps each day 

Until she’s safe with Thee! 

Sleep, my little one, sleep! 

—Good Housekeeping. 

oo 


HOME LIGHTS. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES, 
As onward in the night we rode 
A million stars the heavens showed; 
» The lambent planets burning hung, 
And like a silver signal flung, 
The milky-way across the blue 
Its nebulous white banners flew. 





Along the shadowy plains we sped, 
Our engine’s fiery eye ahead, 

Cleaving the prairie’s night-hung space 
One moment, and then on apate , 

And here and there a mere faint spark 
Of home-lights gleaming in the dark. 


No slope of roof the eye could see, 
Nor chimney’s shape, nor line of tree, 
Nor winding country-road, nor sign 
Of huddled sheep or sleeping kine. 
Merely far windows all agleam— 

A lamp’s clear ray, a candle’s beam 


Less than the stars in yon clear sky; 
Less than our engine’s blazing eye; 
Not more than fire-flies’ vagrancy, 
Perhaps, as far as light might be, 

Yet how the watcher’s spirit yearned 
Toward each faint beacon as it burned. 


A fireside light, a mother there 

Busy with loving evening care ; 

The little children safe in fold; 

The dear grandparents bent and old; 

The stalwart father, tired, yet blest 

That day’s hard work earns such sweet rest. 


Ah, home lights —tenderer by far 

Than gleam from heaven's fairest star! 

Years hence, when they are quenched and lost 
How many a poor heart, tempest-tossed, 

Will long with lonesome, homesick pain 

Only to see them once again. 


Chicago. — Advance. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE STURDY OAK AND OLINGING 
VINE. 


BY MRS. CARRIE ASHTON JOHNSON. 








Helen Case was a bright, ambitious girl 


marriage to Charles Weston, a promising 
and well-to-do young farmer. She left a 
happy home to become his wife. 
ther, a country physician, had never been 
able to save much, but they had a large, 
comfortable house, and every child was 
given a good education, which enabled the 
girls, as well as the boys, to support them- 
selves in comfort. His boys and girls 
shared alike in everything; for he was a 
just and true man, and believed in equal- 
ity. Helen was a fine musicjan, and had 
graduated with honors at an Eastern con- 
servatory of music. At the time of her 
marriage, she had a large class of music 
scholars, which her husband advised her 
to give up. 

The first year passed off smoothly and 
happily. 
had time for her music and reading, and 
could visit her friends occasionally. The 
vexed question of money did not come up 
during that first year to make trouble. 
Helen’s wardrobe did not need replenish- 
ing and an aunt had given her fifty dol- 
lars for a wedding present, so she had 
used that for the thousand and one little 
things that a woman needs, instead of ask- 
ing her husband for money. 

As the months wore away and added cares 
came, Helen began to wish she had started 
out differently, and had had an under- 
standing beforehand; for Charles seemed 
to think that he earned all the money, and 
that if a wife had her board and clothes, 
this was all that was necessary. Every- 
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saw many more acres added to the already 
large farm. Meanwhile things went on 
much the same in the house. 

Helen’s work had doubled and quad- 


| rupled, until now, after eight years of 
| married life, she found scarcely a moment 
| even to pick up the newspupers to read. 
| Three little ones had been added to her 


Thou who hast shown such hosts “beyond the veil,” | 


family, and that, with her washing, iron- 
ing, baking, churning, mending and mak- 


| ing, occupied all herspare moments. She 
| was up before day-break, and was always 
| the last one in bed at night. 


All this time 
Charles was growing rich; and the world 


| called him an hongrable, upright man, and 
| Helen the most fortunate of women with 
| such a husband and three lovely children. 


Was she happy and contented? My 


| readers, put yourselves in her place. Could 


you be happy, a veritable slave, compelled 
to beg for every cent you spent, and asked 
each time what you had done with the 
last money you were given? What good 
was her husband's wealth to her? 
sure, she and her children were well- 
dressed, her house was nicely furnished, 
and their table bountifully spread; but 
what of that? It takes something besides 
that to make a woman happy. Has she 


no higher aims or aspirations than eating, | 


drinking, and dressing? 


How often Helen thought of the girlhood | 


days and their freedom, when she could 
spend all her income if she chose, and not 
account to any one for so doing! 

How different her father had been! She 
had never thought of mentioning the sub- 
ject of money to Charles during their court- 
ship; he was always so kind and lavish 
with his gifts for her then; but she found 
a lover and a husband vastly different. 


Why was it? she wondered. Did he love | 


her less? or had business so engrossed him 
that he had no time for anything else? 


‘Her children were her greatest blessings, | 


and very proud of them she was. Nell, 
her namesake, was her mother right over 


again, and showed great musical talent. | 


Fred was the image of his father, with his 
large black eyes and curly hair, and very 
like him in disposition. Isie, the baby, 
was fair, with blue eyes and golden hair, 
and was the pet of the house. Fred 
seemed to feel from his babyhood that all 


girls were good for was to wait on boys, | 


see to the house and be teased; and many 
a time would he say to Nell, ‘*You are 





| 
| 
| 


only a girl, and girls can't do anything.” 





Ten years pass by, and we again look in 
upon our little group. Here we find one 
more little olive branch who has been 
added to the flock. Ned, the little witch, 
is five years old, and always ‘‘into every- 
thing.” Nell is now sixteen, talland very 
mature for her age, anda great help and 
comfort to her mother, who has just begun 
to break down under the heavy strain she 
has endured these many years. 





| He always thought those W. C. 


| women a Jot of cranks and fanatics, and 
of twenty-five when she gave her hand in | - 


Her fa- | 


It was not a busy one, and Helen | 


| mine; and yet he is a rich man. 


thing that could lessen work in the fields | 1 would a thousand times rather lay my | ferred to read novels, do fancy work, play | 
or on the farm was bought, and each year | 


come very much interested in the Woman’s 


| Christian Temperance Union, andalthough | 
, She has little time to devote to anything | 


outside of home, she has accepted the su- 
perintendency of press work, and has writ- 


ten a good deal, oftentimes composing | 
some article while at her household dutles. | 


Her husband has said but little on this 
subject, for she has never allowed her out- 


side work to interfere with home duties; | 
| but she could readily see that he thought 


| ita waste of time, and utter nonsense for 
women to belong to any club or society. 
ze Ue 


could not see why his wife should be inter- 
ested in them. 


Mr. Weston walked in one evening con- | 


siderably excited, and after pacing up and 
down the library a few times, he said, 
‘*Helen, what does this mean about the 
W.C. T. U. taking up the suffrage ques- 
tion and going into politics? It is simply 
preposterous. What do women 
about politics? It is the talk of the town. 
| Iam surprised that my wife should so far 
| forget herself as to go out of, her sphere. 

Haven’t you any good hard sense left? 
| Why, I thought when I married you I'd 
found a model wife!” 

‘‘And in what way have you found me 
lacking, Charles? Haven't I tried to do 
my duty? Have I ever neglected you or 
the children, or our home? Haven't I 
slaved my life away to make you happy, 
and what thanks have I had in return, all 
these long, weary years? My best conso- 
lation has been the thought that I have 
tried to do my duty, regardless of the 
world, and have been true to myself. Our 
children are a great comfort to me, but 
you, who have promised to ‘love, honor, 
and keep until death do us part’—how 
have you kept your part of the contract? 
To be sure I have been well dressed, and 


have never gone hungry, but to-day I am | 


| like many another woman, classed with 


the paupers, idiots, and lunatics of our | 
Iam a veritable slave in my hus- | 


| land. 

band's home, for not one penny can I call 
Have I 
not done my part in earning your money? 


Nell to rest in her casket than know she 


To be | 


Within | 
the last few years, Mrs. Weston has be- | 


know | 


must go through life as crushed and hu- | man wanted to smoke or take his glass of | all. Itwas then that Charles told her how 


miliated a wife as I have been. Can you 
wonder that we women are interested in 
politics? This sturdy oak and clinging 
vine theory is all very well in stories, but 
in real life it is vastly different. The great 
trouble is that man wants to do the cling- 
ing and be the sturdy oak as well. It is 
all very well for you to talk of these lovely 
vines. Would to heaven that you had mar- 
ried one, instead of me!” 

Charles Weston sat dazed, almost in a 


stupor, wondering what had come over | 


Helen. Never had she spoken or acted sv | 
before. What had he done? His life had 


been irreproachable. If Helen had a hus- 
| band like Mary Kellogg's, who came stum- 
bling home half-drunk night after night, 


' she might talk; or one like Emma Mor- 


ris’s, who would go off for days, she knew 
not where,—why, that would be different ; 
but to talk so to him, who was such an 
exempiary man, a deacon in the church, 
and a man noted for his philanthropy 
throughout the community! 
believed Helen must be getting a little in- 
| sane. His wife was asleep when he re- 
| tired, and he got up rather earlier than 
| usual the next morning, and after looking 
around the farm and seeing to the hired 
men, he came in to breakfast. 

The diving-room was dark, the kitchen 
cold and cheerless, and he was strangely 


| 


puzzled at the state of affairs. He went to 
the stair-door and calied repeatedly, 
‘*Helen, what's the matter? Here it is 


| after six o'clock, and no breakfast started.” | Mrs. Weston. 


NO answer came; and, after vainly 
waiting, he ascended the stairs, and found 
Helen tossing on her bed, with flushed 
| face and fevered brow. 


arouse her. 


| in to see what was the matter. Nothing 


ing worse. 
and after repeated efforts 
started for the doctor. 

Nell tried to get breakfast, and Mr. Wes- 
ton sat watching beside the form of her he 
had so loved in bygone days. Silver 
| threads were plainly visible among the 
| gold, heavy circles were under her large 
eyes, and many wrinkles in her forehead, 
_ and she looked very different from the 

young and happy bride he had brought to 

his home eighteen years ago; but was 
she less dear now than she was then? 

Oh, no! He thought of all those years; 
| what she had been to him and to her fam- 
| ily, a most unselfish and devoted wife and 

mother. Had he been as faithful? What 
| if he should Jose her now? 
| The doctor came, and after critically 
| examining Mrs. Weston, pronounced it a 

case of nervous prostration and brain 
fever, brought on by overwork. ‘She 
must have absolute rest and quiet, and 
God and time alone can tell what the end 
will be ” he said. 

Mr. Weston went around in a dazed 
way. A nurse was installed in the sick 
| room, a stout girl took possession of the 


kitchen, and poor Nell had the general | 
Nearly heart- | 


supervision of the house. 
broken, she moved noiselessly about the 
saddened home, keeping the children quiet 
and the house in order. Never once did 
she reproach her father for his indiffer- 
ence, neglect and coldness in the past, for 
he was reaping as he had sown. Time 
passed on, and the night of the crisis 


came. He sat there alone, watching as | 


the evening wore away. 





All seemed blank when he came to him- 
self, and then he remembered the crape 
on the door, the funeral and its mourners. 
He had lived and moved ina trance for 
the past month, scarcely caring who came 
or went, or what occurred. He must 
rouse himself and go to work again. He 
tried to forget Helen and the last words 


she had said to him on the night before | 


she was taken sick, but they would ring 
in his earsday after day. The strong girl 


was still in the kitchen, and a distant | 


cousin, whom he had never seen before, 
was there with the children. She had 
come on to the funeral, and Nell had urged 
her to stay longer. . 

Mollie Comer was a young widow, and 
being without a home, she was only de- 
lighted to accept the kind invitation and 
prolong her stay indefinitely. She was so 
sorry for dear Mr. Weston, and would run 
and get his slippers and dressing-gown for 
him when he came in. 


call her ‘*Cousin Mollie.” 
little body, with beautiful hazel eyes and 
soft, nut-brown hairgand very devoted to 
her (Episcopal) church. She hada horror 
of masculine women, as she termed them, 
who wanted to vote and would go around 
| lecturing on that subject. She believed 
woman's sphere was at home and in the 
social world, but not in business. She 
| had no use for the women of the W. C. 

T. U., or those who wished to widen their 

sphere. Hers was wideenough. She pre- 


| progressive euchre, or go to dances. Ifa 


| 
| 
| 


He really | 





She was moan- | 
ing piteously, and it was impossible to | bride, who seemed so girlish and so cling- | World’s Columbian Exposition into every 
At this juncture, Nell came | ing. Did he forget the mother of his chil- 
| dren, who had been so different? 
could be done for Helen, except to send | that was impossible. 
| for the doctor, for she was steadily grow- | 
Fred was called several times, | 
was finally | 
| he could. 


wine, it was noné of her affair. She had 
no conscientibus scruples against it. 





| glad he was that God had spared her life. 
| and that the future should make amends 


What was the use of making herself un- | for the past, if it were possible. 


popular for the sake of reforming a few? | 
| Weston of many of the household duties, 


It was far easier to float with the tide. 

A year had passed by, and she still re- 
mained with the Westons. Being a socie- 
ty woman, with few opinions of her own, 


Two servants were hired to relieve Mrs. 


| a horse and carriage were given to Helen 
for her exclusive use, and many changes 
and improvements were made that she had 


and always pleasant and agreeable, she | long hoped for, but never expected to see 


made many friends or acquaintances and | in this world. 


few enemies. It was not long before it 
became evident that Mr. Weston was pay- 
ing her attention, and Mrs. Grundy said, 
**Hasn’t that little widow played her cards 
well?” 

One evening Mr. Weston sat in the 


library, and after Cousin Mollie had gone | 
| for her now. But one evening Charles 


to her room, he said, **Nellie, my dear, I 
am going to give you a new mother, and I 
hope you will all be pleased. Shewill try 
to take your mother’s place, and you must 
all help her, and do all you can. It is 
needless for me to tell you that your 
Cousin Mollie has consented to be my 
wife.” 


**Papa, she can never fill my mother's 


place to me, but I trust I shall do my 
duty, and see that the other children do 
theirs,’’ and with a hasty good-night, Nell 
went to her own room, where she spent a 
long, sleepless night, wondering why her 
father could not have been contented as 
they were, and what her dear dead mother 
would think up in heaven. 

In a few weeks Mollie Comer was made 
Only the family and a few 
near friends were present at the ceremony, 
but cards were sent out for a large recep- 


tion for the following week. Mr. Weston | 
was very proud of his stylish, handsome | 


Oh, no, 
Searce a day passed 
that he did not see her cold face or hear 
her pleading voice in the distance. He 
tried to forget it, and many times wished 
The night of the party came, 
and the house was ablaze, with light. 
Many changes have been made since we 
left Helen Weston on her sick bed. Two 
bay-windows, a conservatory and an addi- 
tion have been added, the whole house 
painted and decorated in the most ap- 
proved style, and refurnished throughout. 
A new piano had been purchased, and the 


walls had been hung with elegant paint- | 


ings. Mr. Weston was a wealthy man, 
abundantly able to have anything he fan- 
cied, and Mrs. Weston had only to ex- 
press a wish to have it gratified. Nell 
thought many times a day, ‘‘How mamma 
would have enjoyed all this! Those who 
work and slave the hardest seldom live to 
enjoy the fruit of their labor.” 

Mrs. Weston No. 2 did not do her own 
work. Oh, no, it would have remained 
undone a long time before she would have 
done it. There were three servants and 





The children were | 
all fond of her, and she had asked them to | 
She wasa slight | 


house-workers now. Fred was away at 
college, and the two younger children 
had a governess. Nell spent most of her 
time with her Grandmother Case, who 
was very fond of her. Mrs. Weston was 
a great society woman, and had time for 
little else. Not content with going her- 
self, she insisted upon dragging her hus- 
band out nearly every night, until life be- 
came almost unbearable. He was no 
society man, and much preferred his home 
and books to a gay reception or party. 
| Although he had been very fond of Mollie 
| when he married her, the veil had fallen 
| from his eyes, and he could see now that 
| she cared far more for his establishment 

and pocket-book than she ever did for him. 
| He had long ago disposed of his large 
farms, and was not actively employed in 
any business. Although he was very 
wealthy, it cut him cruelly to see Mollie 
spending so recklessly what he had worked 
so hard to earn. Under her mild exte- 
rior she possessed a will of iron, and every 
one around her had eventually to give up to 
| her. Charles Weston sat bitterly think- 
ing what a wreck he had made of his life, 
and of his cruel treatment of Helen. Oh, 
that he had her back again, instead of that 
fashionable butterfly! He could no more 
take Mollie into his confidence than he 
could a child. She was not a companion 
or equal for any intelligent man. 





The door-bell rang, and lo, he awoke, | 


and found himself sitting by the bed. 
| Had the grave given up its dead? Was 
that Helen? The doctor was breathlessly 
watching her when she opened her eyes 
and smiled, and then turned over and 
slept as peacefully asachild. ‘She will 
live now, with the best of care and proper 
nursing,”’ Dr. Jackson said. 
Charles Weston realized that it had all 
| been a drearh, a frightful dream. It 
haunted him for years. 

Slowly-Helen came back to life and to 
her loved ones. All the love and devotion 
of his life Charles lavished upon her. 
Bright flowers blossomed all over the 
room, the most luscious fruit found its 
way to Helen’s table, and when she was 
able to be carried down stairs in her hus- 
| band’s arms, it was a happy day for them 





And then | 


It was many months be- 
fore she regained her health, but she stil! 


| found ample time for her reading and 


music, and her pocket-book was never 
known to be empty again. Years passed, 
and she did not know what had changed 
her cold, indifferent husband into the ten- 
der, loving one who could never do enough 


| told her of his dream, and said that he 

| came to the conclusion on that night that 

he would rather have an oak or an equa] 
for his wife than a tender clinging vine. 


————_* 


PROPOSED ELECTION OF LADY 
MANAGERS. 





The Queen Isabella Association, June 5, 
| 1890, unanimously 


| Resolved, That it is the sense of the Queen Isa- 

| bella Association that the “‘board of lady man- 
agers” appointed by the World’s Columbian 
Commission be national in character, and con- 
s‘st of not less than one “lady manager’ from 

| each State and Territory and from the District of 
Columbia, and four lady managers at large. 


June 19, 1890, the following expression 
of opinion as to the manner in which the 
' members of that board should be chosen 
| was ordered to be placed before the Na- 
| tional Commissioners : 


The work of the Queen Isabella Asso- 
| ciation is carrying special news of the 


| locality within the United States, and pro- 
moting a widespread personal interest 
among women. We believe that if the 
nomination of the *‘Board of Lady Man- 
agers” should be given to the women of 
the United States, and if the World’s Co- 
lumbian Commission should appoint the 
woman who received the greatest number 
of votes by written ballot in each State. 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, the 
personal interest throughout the nation 
would be so intensified, and every commu- 
nity be so awakened, that each would de- 
mand exposition news constantly of its 
local papers. ‘This would largely increase 
the attendance, ensure the financial success 
| of the exposition, and nationalize its edu- 
| cating influence. The novelty of the move 
| would increase the attention of other na- 
| tions and promote the internationality of 
| the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
| 


| Aplan of voting has been devised by the 
Association, at once simple, equitable, and 
| economical. 





--% ee ——__ 
ACADEMICAL HONORS. 


Speaking of the honors won by Miss 
Fawcett and Miss Alford, the Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette says: 


‘*We are in danger of not giving full ap- 
preciation to the splendid work of the 
ladies next on the lists. There are Miss 
Martin-Leake, of Girton, and Miss O. 
Mitchell, of Newnham, who in the Natur- 
al Science Tripos are equal with the men 
in Part II.; and in Part I., Miss E. Dale 
and Miss M. C. Tebb, of Girton, and Miss 
H. M. Martyn, of Newnham, stand as high 
as the highest of the male students. Miss 
H. Stevenson, of Girton, has taken a first- 
class in.the Historical Tripos. The num- 
ber of women altogether who have passed 
with honors in one of the triposes is 36; 
20 from Newnham and 16 from Girton. 

It is no longer any use to brandish 
| against the higher education movement 

that blunt old weapon as an argument— 
women’s mental incapacity and physical 
unfitness; it is no use to aver that Miss 
Fawcett, Miss Alford and Mrs. Butler are 
magnificent exceptions in a general dead 
level of inferiority. The class lists prove 
that this is not the case. There is an up- 
ward movement among the whole body of 
students: the standard of excellence is 
markedly rising, and the capacity of pas- 
sing severe mental tests is increasing. 
Miss Fawcett has shot ahead and reached 
the goal with startling rapidity. We do 
not expect to have a brilliant mathemati- 
cal or classical genius. who will out-dis- 
tance all competitors of both sexes, turned 
out every year from Girton or Newnham, 
but it is clearly proved that it will be pos- 
sible in the future for women to win—and 
| then, let us hope, they will be allowed to 
wear—all the academical honors which 
have for centuries been open only to men, 
| but which they are claiming to share in 
| by the birthright of talent.” 


*e+ 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 











| Enumerator—How many children have 
you? 

Lady—Two. 

En.—Whnat is the age of the oldest? 

Lady—I have no oldest. 

En.—Well, of the youngest, then? 

Lady—lI have no youngest. 

En.—What then, are they twins? 

Lady—No. 

En.—I ask these questions officially, and 
must have a correct answer. 

Lady—Before I was married I was 4 
school-teacher, and I taught pupils that 
the superlative degree should not be used 
in comparing twothings. I practise what 
I taught. My older child is ten, and my 
younger one eight. 

En.—Thank you. 
Journal of Education. 


Good morning.— 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE RESCUE OF MATILDA. 


Lucy and Tiny were cousins, but they 
lived so far apart that they saw each other 
only in the summer, when Lucy came to 
Nestletown fora month. The first week 
they had delightful times together: they 
hunted eggs, tumbled in the hay, went 
wading in the brook, rode to town with 
Thomas, and you would never think that 
frowns and pouts and anger that lasted 
sometimes a whole day made them un- 
happy. The trouble was that each little 
girl lived alone in her own home, and, 
never having any one to differ with in 
opinion or wish, they did not know how 
to give up to each other. 

Oue morning in winter Thomas came 
back from the post-office with a letter to 
Tiny’s mother from Lucy's, saying that 
Lucy was not well, and that the next 
Tuesday she and Lucy would come to stay 
at least a week. When Tiny heard this 
she jumped with joy. ‘‘Goody! goody! 
Lucy’s coming! Lucy’s coming!” ‘The 
next minute her face clouded over as she 
added, ‘*But it’s a week longer to wait.’ 

“Why, my dear, it’s only four days 
said ‘Tiny’s mamma, gently. 

“Well, it’s an awful long time, any- 
way,” murmured Tiny, as she went to the 
play-room to put it in order. I would not 
dare tell you how many times that room 
was put in order during the next. four 
days. ‘Tiny was a very orderly little girl. 
In fact, I think that about half her play- 
ing was putting things in order. Lucy 
never thought of putting a thing where 
she found it, and one of the chief causes 
of trouble between the little girls was be- 
cause Lucy would take Tiny's things from 
her play-room and leave them all over the 
house and even out-of-doors. Tiny never 
thought of the unpleasant possibilities of 
the visit, but, with evident pleasure, in- 
spected Arabella’s wardrobe and refolded 
all her dresses, washed and ironed Matil- 
da’s gingham dress, refolded the table- 
cloth and napkins that came with table 
and tea-set, and actually made a little 
cake with raisins and currants, which she 
put in the little tin cake-box. This she 
did Saturday, and if she had not gone to 
town with her mamma on Monday, and 
thus taken up the greater part of the day, 
Iam sure I do not know how she would 
have endured it. At last Tuesday came, 
and Tiny drove with her mamma and 
Thomas to meet the train. Sucha waving 
of handkerchiefs and shouting and hug- 
ging between two such small girls I'm 
sure you never saw. It wasa delight to 
see them together. The play-room was 
the first place to which they went when 
they reached the house. Lucy praised 
the presents that she had not seen before, 
and it was very pretty to see the little 
girls’ enjoyment in the presents they had 
exchanged at Christmas. Tiny had sent 
Lucy a gold ring, which she wore; while 
at Tiny's neck, holding her collar in place, 
was u pretty little pin that had come from 
Lucy. All this’ time I’ve forgotten to 


‘mention Imp, Tiny’s dog, who had really 


been indignant that he did not receive 
more attention. At last he resented it so 
much that he went off to the barn to 
Thomas for company. 
him so well that Imp almost forgot the 
little girls who usually found him so en- 
jeyable a companion. For two days the 
snow kept the two little girls indoors, and 
then sleigh-rides and coasting came. In 
this last the dolls joined; Arabella going 
with Tiny and Lucy carrying Matilda. 
Matilda in a short time found herself 
crowded into Lucy’s pocket, where she 
was very warm and comfortable. When 
the dinner-bell rang there lay on the side 
hill a little dark bundle, about which Imp 
sniffed and jumped for some time, at last 
trotting off to the barn. 

That night, when it was time to put the 
dolls in bed, there was no Matilda, and the 
snow was falling silently out-of-doors. 
Lucy insisted that she had carried Matilda 
into the house, but could not remember 
where she had put her. Such a tempest! 
Such angry little girls, both in tears! It 
was very disagreeable for everybody, even 
Imp. All night Tiny dreamed of Matilda 
buried in the snow, and in the morning, 
when she saw Lucy, it was hard to keep 
the tears back. Playing was out of the 
question while Matilda’s fate was so un- 
certain. Tiny wandered disconsolately 
Out to the barn to ask Thomas if he would 
walk up and down where they had coasted. 
Thomas was fussing under the stairs, from | 
which he came presently, holding Matilda, 
With straws clinging to her hair and 
clothes. 

“That dog has niver given me a bit of 
peace until I moved a barrel I put here 
yesterday. Sure, under was this speck of 
adoll. It's meself thinks he put it there.” 

Well, you may be sure Imp, who gazed 
80 anxiously into Tim’s face, was hugged 
and thanked, and by both little girls. I 
do not know which little girl hugged him | 
most. 

When they went coasting after the | 


THE 


storm, the dolls stood on chairs looking 
out of the windows, and [ really think 
they enjoyed it quite as well as when they 
went coasting; they certainly smiled as 
pleasantly. Lucy felt so badly about lox 
ing Matilda that she was much more care- 
ful when she used Tiny's things. Tiny 
was ashamed of her anger when she saw 
how unhappy Lucy was.— Christian Union 


*e+ 


H. HUMOROUS. 





Passenger (On & street-car, alarmed)— 
Madam, do you feel a fit coming on? 
Madam (haughtily)—No, sir; I'm trying 
to find my pocket.— New York Sun. 


A small boy heard his mamma speaking 
of the high price and scarcity of butter, 
and seemed greatly surprised. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t you catch some butterflies and 
make some?” he asked. He also wanted 
to know if cats used caterpillars to sleep 
on.—Companion. 


Little Dot—Mamma, what does trans- 
atlantic mean? Mamma—Across the At- 
lantic, of course. Little Dot—Does trans 
always mean across? Mamma—Yes. Now, 
don’t.bother me any more, or I shall put 
you to bed. Ltttle Dot—Well, mamma, 
does transparent mean a cross parent? 


Ernest Peachblow' (to the new boarder 
from Chicago)—Ah, Miss Lafite, the study 
of the occult sciences interests me greatly. 
I love to explore with the keen eyes of 
knowledge all the dark depths of the mys- 
terious, to delve into the regions of the 
unknown, to fathom, as we may say, the 
unfathomable. Miss Lujsite—May I help 
you to some of the hash, Mr. Peachblow ? 


At an authors’ reading recently given in 
Boston for the benefit of a working-girls’ 
club, there were present a number of girls 
who have for the most part small chance 


| to keep themselves informed of the history 


or personality of authors. Among the 
readers was Mrs.Maud Howe Elliot,daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and author 
of several novels. When the reading of 
her selections came, one girl was over- 
heard to say to another, ‘Aint she love- 
ly? I’m awfully glad to see her. I 
always did want to see George Eliot’s 
wife.’”’ The confusion of ideas in the 
speaker’s mind between the living authors 
of America and the departed novelists of 
England must have been pretty complete. 


MOUNTAINS AND SEASHORE GOODS. 


The firm of Geo. E. Freeman & Co., for- 
merly Freeman & Gray, of 124 Tremont 
Street, is one of the most enterprising and 
best conducted houses of its kind in this 
city; and we desire to call attention to 
their fine display of outing shirts in the 
finest French flannels, cheviots and silks, 
tennis suits, bathing suits, caps, shoes, 
etc. Ladies desiring these goods for them- 
selves or their children could not do better 
than give this firm a call. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 


| every known remedy, at last found a prescription 


Thomas treated | 


which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, Ngw 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, oF te. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debiiity. Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectric AGency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. we 
spectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y 

st 


JoHNSONS) niMENT 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 


In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. LS. Jounson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
‘pears I have used it in my family 
I say (unasked Dy you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
e external in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 

. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 


ou nave Johnson's 
Every Mother anwine int 


| ey Liniment in the 

ouse for Croup, Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. rice, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles. Express paid, I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. yyy 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM r 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Photographic Supplies in all its 
Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & C0. 


34 Bromfield St. 
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WOMAN’S JOURN 


VAL: 


Dyspepsia 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomac h, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, “all gone” feeling, bad taste, coated 


tongue, and irregularity of 
Distress ih6 powels. Dyspepsia does 


BOS'FON, 


After not get well of itself, It 
requires careful attention, 
Eating and a remedy like Hood's 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- 
petite, banishes headache, Sick 
and refreshes the mind. Headache 
“TI have been troubled with dyspepsia, I 
had but little appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed 


me, or did me 
Heart- little good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 


all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 

spring I took Hood's Sar- Sour 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. Pace, Watertown, Mass, 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of-choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 





Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per lb 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cte, per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
price from..... .-25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 





We are prepared to make any kind of frame 


from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 





MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


OEPER'S| 
EFINE® 





O00 





Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Pood or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@- The nourishing and strengthening qualities 
of this Food wilh cepesteny be noticed in PULMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CH ERA 
INFANTUM. It restores tlie appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic excess. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 
ey Oy regular diet. 

It can be made more palatable by adding a little 
milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
summer months it will be found a most efficacious 
remedy in all ailments of the bowels. The Food is 
both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready 
to receive other food. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GOODWIN & CO., 38 Hanover str et, and leading 
druggiste. 


REFINED FOOD Oo., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS, 
Near Mantingtes | Avenue. 





‘LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents ; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Coes 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ogee served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 





| T. D. 000K & 00., Avon and Bedford Bts. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 
0 0 t é ar, SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
J NURSE” in Hospitals, 
and on ane Gettetet. By MARY A. LIVERM RE. 

Now se No competition. 700 
Sorendid whew] Plates. 


st thousand. (75000 more 
gents Wanted—Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pa Freights and give Extra Terms. Address. 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at - me 


Maine Cottage situated in a grove overlookin 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and Cyn or 
particulars address Mrs. J. DE LAN®, 32 


Summer 8t., Ghartestow n, Mass. 


"ACKAGE 
MAIL “TO st FFERERS, 
St. Paul 


RED, « BY 


Dr. R. SCHIFF™MAN, 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
VE Eo ats ~t & As ype tion for 6 stamps. 

‘Te irk Place, New York 








SATURDAY, 


| superfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 


| lysis. 


| 
| 


JULY 19, 1890. 


TWO HOMES. 


HARMONY. 





They read the Lothrop Books and Magazines. 





DISCORD, DISSIPATION, DESPAIR. 





They read the Sensational Papers. 





WHICH HOME is YOURS? 


HEALTH, HAPPINESS. 
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The Lothrop Magazines, 


WIDE AWAKE. , “¥itez. 


“As a magazine fo young people and the 
family it cannot be surpassed.” 


$1.00 
A YEAR, 


THE PANSY. 


“The pure, bright, heal’hful influence of 
| The Pansy cannct be too highly appreci- 
ated.” 


‘OUR LITTLE MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


| 


“A gem of besuty and a mine of enjoyment 
for the little ones.” 


| BABYLAND. 


“| “Every numb-r comes with some 
delight to the baby.” 


50 cents. 
A YEAR, 


new 


| 
«Send 16 cents for samples of all four to 


|D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., 
| BOSTON. 


A. M. DAM, M. D. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
| From 1 to 6 P. M, 
Monday a: d Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8. 
| Sundays from 11 A. M.to2 P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above, 
No Patients seen Friday. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE | 


AND 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
And 4 East 42d Street. 


Lady Guidegp Provided at | 
short notice. 

Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 


Board and Rooms for Per- 

manent or Transient 
~ Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
r class Boarding Houses. 
=|| Strangers met on arrival at 
: Station, if desired. 


7 New York ——~ 
LADIES | QUIDE 


Graenon 





CHARGES MODERATE. 


References Unexceptionable. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Seiteries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City 

Theatre tickets engaged: alee ‘rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 








positive remedy by a free consultation at my office- 
or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro 
No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


212 Columbine Ave., cor, pestatey Street, 
nite 3, 1st Floor 





MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 


HAZARD,HAZARD & CO., NewYork, and others 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
| page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








AGENTS $75 p per month and expenses 


active man or Woman 


WANTED our 60 goods by sample and live at bome. 


Salary paid ie prommptiy and expenses in 










ON see anes. Particu are ane one onee 
REE. We mean what we say. and- 
SALARY. oston, Masa. 


ard Silverware Co., 








405 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmlese, 


Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. — 
Opy- 


age reserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. 
right od Recipe, $1.00, post- paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 








[—--THE ONLY: 


SHOE POLISH 
Containing OIL 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St. Boston. 





woman 
line off Sliver 
Plated Ware, 
phage —w 
e sample only ; can live athome.. We 
furnish “Tocen Pres,’ Full particulars and 
sample case Free. We mean just whet we 
and do exactly as we ogres. Address at once, 
d » Co. a) 














_ = . | vy 
DEBATER’S GUI DE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRACE, 
In arom hm ‘How To Win T Meet. 
ings, etc., showin oOo 
DEBATE and Carr 9° Audience; from Lee 
ve years a n the cause. 

B HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “Fr m’s Con- 
a: the Great Spread of Woman Suffrage 

rough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES 


Imilations 





- GROPE LIN EN FL05? 


BARGARREN ART THREAD GFRINGE 
CROCHET THREAD 


SEE TRADE MARK ON EACH SKEINOR BALL 


“REAL SCOTCH. 
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THE PACIFIC SEA COAST. 


Lone BEACH, CAL., JULY 5, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Long Beach at this time of the year is 
full and getting fuller,—not of liquor, 
though unfortunately a saloon has been 
forced upon the people by money and 
trickery. But the Epworth League, C. L. 
8. C. and Methodist Camp Meeting fol- 
lowed one another, with temperance meet- 
ings here and there, and many spend a 
month or two here, tenting, boarding, 
anyway to suit one’s fancy and purse. 
Numerous speakers from near and far add 
to the entertainment, and Mrs. Alice Os- 
borne, of Boston, sings in a very pleasing 
manner. But, yesterday, she sang a little 
song of three young maids on the lea, so 





critical concerning their lovers, and then | 


three old maids in the same spot, ‘‘just as 
willing as willing can be.” Of course the 
singer is not responsible for the sentiment ; 
but it seems a little strange that people 
will go on asserting something of the sort 
in prose and verse, in season and out 
of season, when everybody knows that 
women grow more critical as they grow 
older and ‘‘cut their eye-teeth” by the aid 


of the experiences of many of their friends 


who do marry. 


The ride here from Los Angeles across 


the country is pleasing to.a lover of nature, 
even in the dry season. The bare fields 
stretch off to the right and left, yellow, 
where the wheat has been cut, brown 
where the burr clover has dried down on 


the uncultivated portions, making excel- | 


lent feed for the ‘‘bunches” of horses and 
cattle feeding upon it. Farther back lie 
the hills,"brown and dry. 
in the distance stretch fields of alfalfa, 
green and restful to the eye. Sometimes 
there is a field of corn, its light green con- 
trasting with the dark green of the rows 


Here and there | 


of eucalyptus trees bordering it. Orchards | 


of peach and apricot trees border the road 
near Los Angeles, and sometimes there is 
a field of strawberries with the pickers at 
work. Farther on, the wild mustard 
comes up close on each side, taller than 
the buggy, topandall. Squirrels scamper 
across the road by the dozen and horned 


toads and lizards dart across the sand. | 


Small owls come out of the gopher holes | 


and sit staring and blinking in the bright 
sunlight, or perch on the nearest fence- 
post and look ‘‘as wise as an owl.” Linnets 
twitter on the dry weeds; meadow larks 
perch on the fence and regard us critically, 
starlings rise up chattering from the damp 
places on the moist land, and a little 
further on, amid the cuat-tails and rushes, 


the sleek cattle stand knee-deep in water. | 


Back of and around them, others stand 
knee-deep in the green succulent alfalfa, 
the clover whose roots are said to be so 
long that if you pull up a stalk you will 
find a Chinaman at the other end. 

Beside this field a lot of mustard-gath- 
erers had pitched their tents and were 
busily at work. This mustard burns with 
terrible fury when a spark from a passing 


engine, or a gun or pipe, sets it on fire. | 


Every year thousands of dollars are lost 
by the grass and mustard fires, which con- 
sume hay, wheat, barley, and sometimes 
the ranch house. 

Big barns and small houses are the rule 


along this road. One great bare ranch of | 


over four hundred acres stretches off in 


all its forlornffess with not a tree nor | 
plant of any kind except a forlorn tomato | 


plant in a box nailed on to the side of the 
little cabin. A group of shy, neglected- 
looking children come wandering down 
the road, and the ranchman comes out of 


the house with a little string of crape | 


around his straw hat. 
thetic story. 

The hay balers are at work, and the 
bales stand in long rows in the broad 
fields, with no danger of a shower to spoil 
them. They are sometimes stolen by men 
who drive in and luad up wagons in the 
night with no fear of detection. On one 
ranch the steam thresher is at work. Both 
sets of men have their kitchens with them 
—a sort of box car which is drawn from 
place to place by a span of horses as the 
men move. One of them has a pantry (?) 
—a sort of box built out at the side, open 
at the outer side, except as a wire screen 
covers it, so the air can circulate through 
and keep things cool. ‘There being no frost 
to kill the seed, oats and barley come up 
the second year and furnish what is known 
as a ‘‘yolunteer crop,” often cut for hay, 
and such fields which have not been cut 
now stand as food for the birds. There is 
much alkali in the soil of the damp land, 
and it looks white and glaring where it 
has dried out. Around a salt lake, near 
the ocean, a dozen cranes wade about in 
the water, or perch on a solitary live oak. 

A load passed along Rodondo-ward. 
We counted. A man on the seat of the 
big ranch wagon with a gun, a big boy 
driving and guarding a lot of fishing poles, 
two boys in cow-boy felts, two in broad 
brimmed straw hats, two on horseback, 
two under the umbrella, one beside it, one 
little fellow on the front seat, and the 


It all tells a pa- 


such families and Redondo would no more 
need to regard Long Beach with jealous | 
eyes—the two places are now as bitter 
rivals as St. Paul and Minneapolis. ’ 

The beach here is smooth and hard; 
one can drive for six miles along its 
smooth surface. Steamers and ships can 
be seen coming into San Pedro, and Cata- 
lina Islands loom up in the distance. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
*e- 


THE WOMAN AND THE NEGRO. 








SEHOME, WASHINGTON, JUNE 10, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the JOURNAL of May 17 I read ‘*The 
Lighthouse Heroine” with deep interest. 
Once more the thought came to me which 
Ihave openly expressed when speaking, | 
and for which some have censured me, 
‘*How like in many respects is the condi- 
tion of women to that of the negro slaves 
of the South!’ Ihave been made a strong 
suffragist by the very surroundings in 
which I was reared. 

How little we know of the heroines of 
the sex or of the race. The same mail 
that brought your paper brought this let- 
ter in answer to my inquiry, as I was ar- 
ranging a paper on ‘‘Unknown Heroes”: 


Marion, ALA., MAy 22, 1890. 

On the 15th of October, 1854, ere morn- 
ing had fully dawned, Howard College in 
this city was discovered to be on fire. 
When discovered, the fire had made con- 
siderable headway. ‘The building was of 
brick, three stories high; the bed-rooms 
were in the second and third stories. ‘The 
fire seemed to have had its origin near the 
stairway on the first floor, and it was evi- 
dent that communication between the first 
and second stories at this point would 
soon be destroyed. In the employ of the 
college was a servant boy just grown— 
Harry Talbird—whose duty it was to wait 
upon the students. He was owned by 
Rev. H. C. Talbird, now living in Switzer- 
land, St. John County, Florida. The stu- 
dents were very partial to Harry, and he 
was especially fond of ‘‘our boys.”” When 
the building was discovered to be on fire, 
Harry, who was sleeping on the first floor, 
was among the first to be roused. His 
first thought seemed to be of the students 
who were asleep up stairs. Several voices 
outside called to him to come out. ‘Not 
while the boys up stairs are asleep. I 
must wake up the boys.”” He bounded up 
the burning stairway and along the halls, 
knocking at door after door, calling to the 
boys ‘‘Wake up! Wake up! The house is 
on fire!’ On he rushed through smoke 
and flames. All the students save one 
escaped with his life, though some were 
injured by being compelled to jump from 
the windows. Harry made his escape by 
rushing through the flames. He was bad- | 
ly burned and was soon delirious. In his 
delirium he was continually saying: ‘‘I 
can get out, but | must wake up the boys.” 
He died from his burns. He was buried 
in the public cemetery at Marion, and his 
grave is now marked by a tall marble 
shaft which bears his name and gives the 
simple statement of the heroic act which 
cost him his life. The shaft was placed 
over his grave by the Howard boys of ’54, 


| an expression of gratitude on their part. 


| our truest friends. 


| just themselves in the South. 


The Baptist Convention met in Marion 
that summer. Harry’s heroism was rec- 
ognized by a fitting tribute from that body, 
and the minutes contain a full account of 
the whole affair. B. A. 
The women of the South owe a lasting 
obligation to the negroes. We were at 
their mercy for four years. They loved 
us and lived for us, and we loved them. 
No outrages were perpetrated. They were 
Remembering all this, 
I believe that if let alone things will ad- 
Enclosed is 
an account of the action of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly in Tennessee. [| 


| have much that I feel anxious to give the | 


| 


women folks in the buggy. A few more | 


papers, but, alas, I can only write a few 

words at a time, and that in great pain. 
ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON. 

—o > o— 


FROM A WOMAN OF EIGHTY-FOUR. 


New HAMPSHIRE, JULY 15, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

My fingers do not move as freely as 
usual, and I wonder if intelligence will 
succumb to years, as eighty-four is fast 
approaching. If I could step out unper- 
ceived my heart would be relieved. I 
wonder if I am getting nervous. Time 
devours all things perishable. Principles 
alone will not die; they are coeval with 
God. 

We live in stiring times. ‘The founda- 
tions of old, foolish theories are shaking. 
Yet [, a prisoner of hope, rejoice at it all. 
Sometimes I tremble, well knowing that a 
certain class if they cannot rule are eager 
to ruin. I should despair if I did not | 
feel that there is a power beyond an arm 
of flesh to guide the helm and bring safe- 
ly into port our ship of State. So let us 
work and wait, until deliverance comes. 

I have just returned to New Hampshire, 
where I am better known and can accom- 
plish more. I should not think it strange 
if New Hampshire went at the next Legis- 
lature for universal suffrage. We have 
strong men in New Hampshire in both 
political parties who are willing to act. 
There is law enough, and it is prohibitory. 
I wrote Goy. Goodell as good a letter as I 
was capable of writing, thanking him and 
applauding his course. He is a brave 
man, worth his weightin gold. My daugh- 
ter says: ‘*Mother, why are you so modest | 








| day afternoons. 
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about the JOURNAL using your name?” I 
reply: ‘*We must not let our right hand 
know what our left hand does,” Now if 
you think anything would add to our 
cause that I have said or done, you may 
use what part of this letter is worthy of 
printing. My faith is increasing tenfold. 
If the churches would advocate woman 
suffrage, I am not sure but, as Mrs. Liver- 


! 


| 
more says, the New Jerusalem would | 
come down. We have strong and brave | 
women, too. I want to come and see | 


your faces once more. 
Nancy C. GILMAN. 
°-o-o—___—- 


“NOW I LAY ME.” 


BY RUTH WARD. 








This graphic poem was composed by a 
young pioueer woman, under the stars. 
amid the wild Rocky Mountains, beside 
the flickering midnight camp-tire. 


Near the campfire’s flickering light, 
In my blanket bed I lie, 

Gazing through the shades of night 
Up to twinkling stars on high; 
O’er me spirits in the air 

Silent vigils seem to keep, 

As I breathe my childhood’s prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Sadly sings the whip poor-will 

In the boughs of yonder tree, 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Swells the midnight melody. 
Foeman may be lurking near 

In the canon dark and deep, 

Low I breathe that none may hear, 
“I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


‘Mid the stars one face I see, 
One the angels bore away,— 
Mother, who in infancy 
Taught my baby lips to pray; 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 
In this loncly mountain brake ; 
Take me to her, Father dear, 
“If I die before | wake.”’ 


Fainter grows the flickering light, 

As each ember slowly dies; 

Plaintively the birds of night 

Fill the air with saddening cries; 

Over me they seem to cry 

“You may never more awake,”’ 

Low I lisp: “If I should die 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 

In buying Hood’s Sarsaparilla, for it is 
everywhere recognized as the standard 
building-up medicine and blood-puritier. 
It has won its way to the front by its own 
intrinsic merit, and has the largest sale of 
any preparation of its kind. Any honest 
druggist will confirm this statement. I[f | 
you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do 
not be induced to buy anything else iu- 
stead. Be sure to get Hood's. 





IF many years of faithful and intelligent 
dealing in picture-frames, photograph out- 
fits, cameras, ete., give assurance of quali- 
ty and price, C. H. Codman & Co., 34 
Bromfield Street, stand pre-eminent. ‘lhe 
name stands throughout New England for 
enterprise, taste and variety. Any appa- 
ratus or picture frame from $2.50 to $100 
can be had, and the large and growing 
custom shows the public appreciation. 





ApDULTs take two teaspoonfuls of Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment for cramps and chills. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Boston Shopping Bureau.—Address, by letter 


only, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Lowest market prices. 





Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Ex- 
pert buyers. Strangers accompanied and advised at 
if arrangements 


a moderate charge have been 


previously made, Send for circular. 





$750.—Woman Compositor Wanted, capable of 
taking active charge of an old established job, book 
and news printing office in Washington, D.C. In | 
addition to its job business, it owns and prints a bi- | 
weekly paper. To a first-class compositor, or 
executive woman, a half interest wili be given. | 
Terms to suit. Address Lewis PRINTING Co., 
1000 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 











A lady who wishes to spend next winter in New 
York would like a six months’ situation as teacher 
or companion. Would ome half-grown girls as 
pupils. Can teach drawing, painting and gymnas- 
tics, in addition to the common branches. Is a 
good teacher. References furnished. Would not | 
wish to live in the house, and can devote six hours 
a day to teaching. Address C. P. S., WoMAN’s | 
JOURNAL office. 

Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- | 
plied by addressing Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord, 
Mass. Price _ dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, | 
Quince, Cranberry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 











Proof-Reader.—W anted, a situation as proof- 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel- 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. | 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is at No. 24 Union Square, East (not at 94 | 
as formerly stated). The Bureau has also opened 
a branch office at No. 24 East 42d Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties | 
or eonena. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 





Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desiring to | 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a —— family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if,desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies | 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SwuB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 











Lee and Shopai’s New Buus 
THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 


By PHINEAS. Paper, $0cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a remarkable story, not written whollyjfor 
the passing moment, but sure to arouse the thought 
of the reading public and direct it along new lines 
regarding some of the pressing questions of the day. 
it is written with a purpose, and is at once an alle- 
gor 





and a satire. 


skill in the working out of it. The interest in the 
work as a story is maintained throughout. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A. M. 
Author of “First Steps with American and British 

Authors,” “Readings from the Waverley Novels,” 

**Blaisdell’s Physiologies.” Illustrated. Cloth, 

$100. An edition for schools at 30 cents, net. 

By mail, 35 cents. 

This is a took of stories of the Great Civil War, 
and the aim is to arouse in the younger gener»tion 
and those who may come after a spirit of patriotism 
and a lively interest in the brave men who fought 
inthe war. In making the selections the editor has 
endeavored to give such as are interesting, graphic 
and founded on fact, written in a lively, attractive 
style and ina clear language. The book is iliustrated. 





_ BRUSHES AND CHISELS 





sy TEODOKO SERRAO. Tri-Color Cloth. $1.00 


All who love art, and all who love Rome, will 
extend a welcome to this daintily bound story of 
art and Rome and love. Any one who has been in 
that city and areamed her dreams or loved her love, 
will visit Rome again in this little book, and live 


| more in the eternities through the human interest 


of its tragedy. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS of Invention 





By GreorGe MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of 
“Heroes of History,” ** Young People’s History of 
England,” ‘Young People’s History of Ireland,” 
“The Nation in a Nutshell,” ete. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. Its contents include 


Early Inventors. 

Laurence Coster, the Discoverer of Type- Printing. 

John Gutenberg, the Laventor of the Priuting-Press. 

Palissy the Potter, 

William Lee, the [nventor of the Stocking-Frame. 

The Builders of the Eddystone 

The Inventors of Cutton Machinery. 

The Inventors of Cotton Machinery, continued. 

James Watt, the Inventor of the Steam Engine. 

The Montgo'tiers and the Baloon. 

Humphrey Davy and the Safety-Lamp. 

ames Nasmyth aud the Steam-Hamwmer. 

George Stephenson, the Invenior of the Railway 
Locomotive. 

Robert Siephensop, the grat Bridge Bullder, 


Robert Fultou and the Steamtwat. 
The Struggles of Charles Goodyear 
Elias Howe and the Sewing Machine. 


Iron aud its Workers. 


| SELECTIONS from ROBT. BROWNING 





Including some of his latest poems, selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00. 

The selections, arranged in two divisions as “love 
poems” and “miscellaneous,” include specimens of 


Browning’s latest publications, and are therefore 
more thoroughly representative of the entire range 
of his art than any similar collection that has 
hitherto appeared. Mrs. Bullens has included little 
or nothing that will not be of service to those who 
would know the ultimate reach of the poet’s skill. 

Sold by ail booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts, 





WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 





or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 





(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston, ) 





OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price $l. Arr. for Piano 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 5l very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 


SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. at a 38 beautiful 
e $l, | 


Melodies, finely arranged, Pric 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS, 12 first-class songs by the best authors. 
Price $1 

COLLEGE SONGS, New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly Sougs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cents. : 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 100 
of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
Price 50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Car! Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho- 
a. pe and Secular. Most of them quite new. 
rice $1. 


Any book mailed for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Outing Shirts. 


FRENCH FLANNELS, 
CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS, 
SILKS, CASHMERETTES, Etc. 








’ TENNIS SUITS. 


TENNIS BELTS, 
TENNIS SASHES, 
BATHING SUITS, CAPS, SHOES, Etc., 
— FOR — 


LADIES, GENTS, MISSES AND ROYS, 


ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 


GEO. E. FREEMAN & CO, 


(Formerly FREEMAN & GRAY), 


124 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East llth St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 











he styl+ is crisp and forcible, | 
and the plot shows rare inseotive genius as well as | 


| already subscribers to WOMAN’S 


_ LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
_ Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


| 62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN: 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
| Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ili Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs 
C. P. Lacoste. 


FEDERAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


Shares in the new series are now for sale, payable 
on or before Aug 7th, and may be secured by mail 
or on application to 

WM. WARDWELL, Sec’y, Boston P.O. 
BILLINGS B. REED, President. 


COWLE 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Merow A. BAILEY, DELIA C, Rick, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schuols. Fril courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 

















NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. 


WEST NEWTON 


Ruglish aud Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
pares for College, Scientific school, business and 
life. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’! 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


FREE TUITION 
STENOGRAPHY 


AND 


TYPE-WRITING 


at the UNION SCHOOL 
of STENOGRAPHYand 
TYPE-WRITING (the 
best business school for 
girls in the country) will 
be given to every young woman who will send 1000 
yearly subscriptions to THE BUSINESS WOM- 
AN’S JOURNAL, between June 20th and January 
20th. 


CASH PREMIUMS 


will be paid to all who fail to secure the school 
prize. For further particulars see Business 
Woman's Journal, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Clubbed with WoMAN’s JOURNAL (to persons not 
JOURNAL) for 
$1.75 a year, and with Woman’s Column for 60 cents 
a year. 

Subscription, 55 cts. a year Single copies, 10 cts. 


BLUE HILL 














=e ‘Mineral Spring Water. 
Bounding Billows ON THE SEA, | — 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and ° 
Digestive Organs. 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
**Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
If so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case. 


Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled, 


UNIT A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates @ 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edl- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 











| C.H1. Simonds & Co., Printers,111 Arch St.,Bostcn. 
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